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THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF MARIE CORELLIL* 


It is to be feared that Miss Corelli 
will not return the compliment, for she 
appears to think that reviewers, next 
to priests, are the most loathsome and 
contemptible creatures on the face of 
God’s earth; and when a reviewer pub- 
lishes his handiwork in a periodical 
avowedly conducted on the principles 
of that despicable institution, the 
Church of England, he will probably 
seem to her beneath contempt; never- 
theless, even a reviewer, strange as it 
may sound, has a conscience—some- 
times; and his first duty, in the present 
instance, is to admit that there are 
many things in the books at the head 
of this article to be admired. In the 
first place the writer seems to be in- 
tensely in earnest, and earnestness is, 
in itself, always a good thing; then 
she writes forcibly and vividly, and 
force and vividness are assuredly mer- 
its in any composition. Turning from 
the form to the matter of the books, we 
gratefully welcome an ally, not an ene- 
my, in her strongly expressed belief 
that, in spite of scientists, “doubtless 
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there is a God that judgeth the earth;” 
in her enthusiastic appreciation of the 
character and teaching of the God- 
Man; in her vigorous protests against 
the materialism of the day; in her in- 
dignant condemnation of the selfish- 
ness, the frivolity, the luxury, the 
lax morality of the “ Upper Ten” 
(if, that is, the Upper Ten are 
really in so corrupt a state as she rep- 
resents them; for we need not tell Miss 
Corelli that Grub Street, from which 
she thinks all reviewers hail, is not in 
touch with Mayfair); in her sympathy 
with the poor and the down-trodden; 
in her extreme dislike of a purely secu- 
lar education, from which all teaching 
about God is carefully eliminated; in 
fact, in numerous points in which she 
will have it that the Church is against 
her, whereas it is in reality on her 
side. 

But on the other hand—and here the 
cloven foot peeps forth—we are bound 
to add that there are very many points 
both in the form and matter of her 
books which we really cannot admire; 
her style is too often tawdry and bom- 
bastic; she is singularly deficient in a 
sense of humor; she constantly offends 
all rules of delicacy and good taste; 
and her sentiments, or those of her 
characters, are often dangerous, in the 
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highest degree, to the true interests of 
religion and morality. It is upon this 
last point alone that it comes within 
the province of the Church Quarterly 
Review to dwell. 

To begin with, the plan of airing the- 
ological, or rather anti-theological, 
views through the medium of a novel, 
which is now so much in fashion, seems 
to us hardly a fair one. It enables 
writers to make their attacks under a 
masked battery, and to leave it doubt- 
ful whether the objectionable senti- 
ments are their own or merely those 
of the fictitious characters they have 
drawn. This applies to destructive 
rather than constructive work. To 
recommend principles through the 
medium of a tale is a perfectly legiti- 
mate plan, and was adopted with great 
effect, both by Evangelicals like Mr. 
Leigh Richmond, Mrs. Sherwood and 
Miss Hannah More, and by Tractari- 
ans like Dr, Neale, Mr. Gresley and 
Mr. Paget. But this is a very different 
thing from employing fiction to upset 
accepted beliefs; for in the one case 
commendation, in the other condemna- 
tion, is the main element. 

From an artistic point of view, how- 
ever, the blending of a tale and a ser- 
mon seems to us to be a mistake; a 
tale is a very good thing in its way and 
a sermon is a very good thing in its way; 
but their combination in a book is apt 
to spoil both. Now “Barabbas,” “The 
Sorrows of Satan” and “The Master- 
Christian” are at least as much ser- 
mons as tales. Let us take them in the 
chronological order of their publica- 
tion. 

“Barabbas,” the first of the trilogy, 
may perhaps best be described as a 
melodrama in narrative, instead of dra- 
matic form; the first villain of the 
piece is naturally a priest—Caiaphas; 
and he and his father-in-law, Annas, 
appear to be taken as, more or less, 
typical representatives of all priests. 
One might almost say that the parts of 
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second villain are shared between Ha- 
nan, the impenitent thief, and—the 
Apostle Peter! At any rate, Peter 
leaves a most unfavorable impression; 
he is a crafty, cruel, cowardly man, 
and the denial of his Master is a fitting 
prelude to his future career as founder 
of a spurious form of Christianity 
which has culminated in that hot-bed 
of corruption (according to Miss Corel- 
li), the modern Church of Rome. 

On the other hand, our sympathies 
are enlisted strongly in favor of Barab- 
bas, who becomes a true penitent and 
a sincere worshipper of the Christ; 
and still more strongly in favor of 
Judas Iscariot, who never was unfaith- 
ful as Peter was, but, at the worst, 
was the dupe of Judith Iscariot, his 
beautiful but wanton sister, the mis- 
tress of Caiaphas, with whom Barab- 
bas also is madly in love. But let us 
not be misunderstood; Miss Corelli, to 
her credit be it said, never calls evil 
good and good evil; with her, vice is 
always vice—a thing to be condemned, 
and virtue is always virtue—a thing to 
be commended; it is only that by a 
strange sort of twisting of history she 
makes some people good whom we 
have been accustomed to regard as 
evil, and vice versa; the Master is, we 
are thankful to own, always pre-emi- 
nently good—indeed, Divine. 

For a preacher, in which light she 
must certainly be regarded, Miss Co- 
relli is rather shaky in her New Testa- 
ment; and this is all the more unfortu- 
nate, because her text must necessarily 
be taken from the New, as she has the 
meanest opinion of the Old Testament. 
To give a few instances: One of the 
bitterest enemies of the Christ is an 
old usurer, called Zacharias, who com- 
plains to Pilate at the trial that “two 
days agone Jesus had taken up a whip 
of knotted cords and scourged him inthe 
temple” (pp. 40 and 67). Now if Miss 
Corelli will turn to the New Testament 
she will find that at the second cleaus- 




















ing of the temple, to which of course 
Zacharias refers, no whip of cords was 
used. That was an incident of the 
first cleansing, three years earlier, not 

“two days agone.” Again, Miss Corelli 
speaks of the Hill of the Crucifixion as 
“sometimes called Golgotha, sometimes 
Calvary” (p. 87), apparently unaware of 
the fact that the two words mean pre- 
cisely the same thing, only in different 
languages. Again, she gives the stran- 
gest interpretation of the text, “If they 
do these things in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry?” making the 
green tree to mean “a planet in its 
prime” (p. 105), an interpretation we 
never heard before. Again, ‘“Touch ne 
not, for I am but newly risen” (p. 377), 
is also a saying of our Blessed Lord 
which we never heard before, and 
which conveys a meaning quite differ- 
ent from that which His actual words 
bear. In one passage (p. 369) she 
seems to imply that the person to 
whom Christ first appeared after His 
resurrection was Barabbas, not Mary 
Magdalene, She probably thinks noth- 
ing of tradition, otherwise we might 
point out that the traditional view is 
not that Peter was two years younger 
than Christ (p. 195); and when she 
dwells, as she does no less than thir- 
teen times, on the physical beauty and 
majestic stature of Christ, she has the 
Old Testament against her—‘He hath 
no form nor comeliness,”’ ete.—but that 
she would consider as of less value, if 
possible, than Church tradition. 

By far the most prominent female 
character (we can hardly call her hero- 
ine) in “Barabbas” is Judith Iscariot, 
and a most repulsive character she is, 
sensual and unclean to the last degree. 
No doubt Miss Corelli intended her to 
be repulsive; she never palliates or ex- 
cuses her viciousness, but she dwells 
on it constantly and in unpleasantly 
minute detail. Now if she is sincere 
in her wish to encourage virtue and 
discourage vice—and we have not the 
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slightest reason to doubt her sincerity 

—this is the way how not to do it. May 
we point out how very differently 
Thackeray deals with Becky Sharp? 
He intimates plainly enough her bad- 
ness, but he does not dwell upon it as 
Miss Corelli does upon that of Judith; 
and in the interests of morality surely 
Thackeray's is the more excellent way. 
This, however, is a point which comes 
out more fully and more painfully in 
her two later works. 

Popular as “Barabbas” has been, its 
successor “The Sorrows of Satan” has 
been more popular still. In this book, 
too, we hope that Miss Corelli’s inten- 
tion was good. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is all that could be de- 
sired. That conclusion is, that a man 
who is blessed with all the prosperity 
which the world, or rather Satan, can 
give him, is unhappy so long as he 
lives a purely selfish life, without any 
belief in a God, or in a future life at 
all; and that he only finds his true hap- 
piness when he has lost all and finds 
his God, and learns the true lesson that 
he has a real work to do on earth, both 
for others and for himself. So far 
Miss Corelli is a true preacher of right- 
eousness; but in the details of her 
work she is even less satisfactory than 
in “Barabbas;” because in “The Sor- 
rows of Satan” she comes into closer 
contact with modern life, as it now is, 
not with life as it was in Juda 
nineteen hundred years ago. Instead 
of the Jewish priests we now have the 
Christian priests, who fare but badly 
at her hands. It is true that much of 
the abuse of them is put into the mouth 
of Satan, and therefore may be regard- 
ed as a compliment rather than other- 
wise; but then Satan puts his case in 
such a way that the writer seems half- 
inclined to agree with him (though the 
sequel shows that she does not); and 
moreover, there is a great amount of 
abuse for which Satan is not respon- 
sible. 
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The story is told in the person of a 
Mr. Geoffrey Tempest, a penniless Uni- 
versity man, who tries in vain to earn 
a living by his pen. He is reduced to 
his last guinea when he applies to an 
old Oxford friend in Australia, who 
sends him a timely loan of 50l., and the 
promise of an introduction to a man 
who will help him better than any 
other in his literary work. The man’s 
name is Prince Lucio Rimfnez, Lucio 
being a thin disguise of Lucifer; Ri- 
mafnez for Ahrimanes, the spirit of evil 
or darkness; and Prince, because he is 
the Prince of Darkness; in other words, 
he is Satan, who gives the title to the 
book. Just before the introduction Mr. 
Tempest had five millions of money 
left him by a distant relative who (the 
lawyer tells him) professed to have 
sold his soul to the devil; so Prince 
Lucio, instead of directing Mr. Tem- 
pest how to write, directs him how to 
spend his enormous fortune. The pu- 
pil was well prepared to receive his 
tutor’s instructions; for he tells us at 
the beginning of his autobiography: 
“Of course I had been brought up in 
the Christian faith; but that faith had 
become worse than useless to me, since 
I had intellectually realized the utter 
inefficiency of Christian ministers to 
deal with difficult life problems” (p. 7). 
He must have been a very young man 
when he made this notable discovery, 
and all that we can say is that he was 
a very modest young man. The Aus- 
tralian seems to have made the same 
discovery, for in introducing Lucio (Sa- 
tan) he says:— 

He...seems to be particularly 
fond of the society of the clergy. Rath- 
er a queer taste, you will say; but bis 
reason for such preference is, as he has 
explained to me quite frankly, that he 
is so enormously wealthy that he does 
not quite know what to do with his 
money, and the reverend gentlemen 
of the Church are generally ready to 
show him how to spend some of it (p. 
10). 
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How fond Lucio was of the clergy we 
may gather from his remarks about 
them: “Many of the clergy are doing 
their utmost best to destroy religion— 
by cant, by hypocrisy, by sensuality, 
by shams of every description” (p. 69). 
“T have not a fat living in the Church 
that I should tell a lie on such a sub- 
ject—I am not a Christian” (p. 252). 
(We should like, by the way, to have 
condemned Lucio for his sins, to live 
on the profits of one of twenty such 
“fat livings” we know of, which, when 
one comes to look into them, are minus 
quantities.) Lucio is, of course, as in 
duty bound, perpetually girding at the 
clergy. But the pleasant habit is not 
confined to Lucio. Let us take one 
rather amusing instance on the part 
of the autobiographer himself. In 
giving an account of his marriage he 
writes: “Two great dignitaries of the 
Church performed the marriage rite, 
resplendent in redundant fulness of 
white sleeve and surplice, and equally 
imposing in the fatness of their bodies 
and unctuous redness of their faces” 
(p. 295). At a later page he lets us 
know who one of these dignitaries 
was—“An Archbishop blessed the pair- 
ing, and called upon Heaven to witness 
its sanctity” (p. 395). Here we come to 
a definite fact: the scene is England; 
the time is the present; there are only 
two Archbishops in England; which of 
them was it? Surely not Dr. Maclagan, 
whose appearance would make but 4 
poor advertisement for the purveyor of 
good living. It must have been Dr. 
Temple; and if so, what a feather it is 
in the cap of the teetotalers that so 
rigid an abstainer should have attract- 
ed notice by “the fatness of his body 
and the unctuous redness of his face!” 

This mention of Mr. Tempest’s mar- 
riage reminds us of the extreme odious- 
ness of the noble family into which he 
married. The father, the Earl of El- 
ton, is a heartless, worn-out debauchee; 
the mother, the Countess of Elton, has 




















peen grossly unfaithful to her husband 
in her youth, and bears traces in her 
premature old age of her youthful de- 
pauchery; the daughter is worthy of 
her parents, and after her marriage 
with Tempest makes odious advances 
to Prince Lucio; and all is described in 
most unnecessary detail. 

We turn now to the latest of the 
three works before us, which is ap- 
parently the most popular of all. Its 
theological character is intimated on 
the cover, which displays on a crimson 
ground a dazzling white device, which 
looks as if it were a device for a 
Church Congress banner. It bears the 
mystic title of “The Master-Christian,” 
whatever that may mean. It is dedi- 
cated “To all those Churches who quar- 
rel in the name of Christ;” and it ends 
with an appendix on the sayings and 
doings of nine English prelates. The 
unwary might be trapped by its out- 
ward appearance into supposing that 
it would be a suitable prize-book for 
the first class in a Church Sunday- 
school. Years ago, when all novel- 
reading was strictly tabooed among the 
“serious,” we well remember a good, 
evangelically-trained girl giving to a 
more worldly girl-friend, as a birthday 
present, a book bearing the innocent 
title of “A Simple Story.” Alas! the 
gift was only too acceptable; for the 
“simple story” proved to be a novel of 
the first water, full of the loves of 
Dorriforth and Miss Milner; it was, in 
fact, the masterpiece of Mrs. Inchbald. 
Similarly, the design of the mitre and 
the crozier, the shield with the cross 
and the word “Fides” dexterously in- 
terwoven, might lead the unsuspecting 
to imagine that the inside would in- 
culcate that due respect for ecclesiasti- 
cal authority which it is so desirable to 
impress upon the rising generation of 
Church people. And the perusal of the 
first few pages would not dispel the 
illusion; for we are there introduced to 
4 veritable saint in the person of Félix 
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Bonpré, Cardinal Archbishop. But it 
very soon appears that he is quite an 
abnormal specimen, intended to pre- 
sent a vivid contrast to the normal 
type, that he becomes more and more 
out of sympathy with the general cleri- 
cal tone, and is at last deprived both 
of his cardinal’s hat and his diocese. 
The clergy, with this one exception, 
are “of the earth, earthy” at the best— 
it is well if they are no worse. We be- 
gin with a lazy, worldly Archbishop of 
Rouen, who has an interview with the 
Cardinal, which must have ended in a 
quarrel had not the saint been too 
saintly to quarrel with any one. Next 
comes an Abbé who is a popular 
preacher in Paris, but an avowed free- 
thinker, who makes no scruple about 
owning that he does not believe in a 
God, “the impossible Large Person sit- 
ting up there” (p. 101), or in “the Man 
of Nazareth” (p. 116). He is all but shot 
dead in the pulpit by his own illegiti- 
mate son, who has vowed thus to 
avenge the ruin of his mother by the 
priest who seduced her. Then we have 
the portrait of an Archbishop, “who is 
very wealthy and excessively selfish,” 
and we hear of “the smooth counte- 
nance, the little eyes comfortably sunk- 
en in small rolls of fat, the smug, smil- 
ing lips, the gross neck and heavy jaw 
—marks of high feeding and prosperous 
living—and above all, the perfectly 
self-satisfied and mock-pious air of the 
man” (p. 131). The “inferior clergy” 
are no better than the dignitaries. 
“Low, beetling brows—a sensual, cruel 
mouth with a loosely projecting under- 
lip—eyes that appeared to be furtively 
watching each other across the thin 
bridge of nose—a receding chin and a 
narrow cranium, combined with an ex- 
pression which was _hypocritical- 
ly humble, yet sly” (p. 129) 
—this describes the typical French 
priest. When we pass from 
France to Italy matters, to say the 
least, do not improve. We are intro- 
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duced to a Monsignore, a chief charac- 
ter in the book, as “one of the clever- 
est, most unscrupulous of men, to 
whom religion was nothing but a 
means of making money,” and who has 
“a superb villa where a beautiful Nea- 
politan danseuse condescended to live 
as his mistress” (pp. 300-1); to another 
whose “dark eyes were illumined by 
a flash of hell-fire” (p. 412); and most 
cruel of all, to the present Pope him- 
self, who is reproached with the physi- 
cal infirmities of old age, which are 
contrasted with the youthful freshness 
of the boy Manuel (pp. 432-39). Indeed, 
“the priests of France are just a grade 
higher than those of Italy and Spain” 
(p. 130). 

We must, however, leave the French, 
Italians and Spaniards to answer for 
themselves, and turn to our own Eng- 
lish clergy, whose deficiencies come out 
in marked contrast to the merits of one 
of the chief heroes of the book, a Mr. 
Aubrey Leigh, who is an Admirable 
Crichton—a perfect musician, a dead 
shot, a brilliant scholar, a profound 
thinker, a writer who takes the world 
by storm, and an orator who can sway 
the masses as he pleases. Of course 
his appearance and manners are in 
keeping. “Tall and fair, with very 
bright flashing eyes, and a wonderfully 
high-bred air of concentrated pride and 
resolution, united to a grace and cour- 
tesy which exhaled from him, so to 
speak, with his every movement and 
gesture” (p. 127). It is almost needless 
to add that such a paragon is intensely 
anti-clerical. “I am supposed,” he says, 
“to be a Church of England man” (p. 
139), but the supposition is a cruel libel 
upon him. He never goes to church, 
and when asked why, replies, “Simply 
because I never find any touch of the 
true Spirit of Christ there, and the 
whole tone of the place makes me feel 
distinctly un-Christian” (p. 140). He 


quarrels with one clergyman and be- 
comes a Socialist; with another and 
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addresses a large meeting in one of the 
most densely populated districts of 
London on “The Ethics of Christ versus 
the clergy” (p. 285). One part of his 
mission in England is to check the 
progress of Romanism—a_ laudable 
project, but one for which he seems 
scarcely competent; for surely some 
knowledge of the history of the ques- 
tion is a necessary part of the equip- 
ment for such a crusade. Mr. Leigh’s 
history is decidedly shaky. ““We have,” 
he says, “a monarch whose proudest 
title is ‘Defender of the Faith;’ that is, 
Defender of the Faith against papal in- 
terference” (p. 575). Bishop Stubbs, 
who is supposed to know a little his- 
tory, would hardly endorse this expla- 
nation; but then Bishop Stubbs is him- 
self tarred with the Roman brush, and 
is one of the bishops gibbeteu in the 
Appendix; so it would be useless to re- 
fer Mr. Leigh to him. With poetic 
justice, Mr. Leigh’s transcendent mer- 
its are rewarded by the hand of one 
of the heroines of the book, whose beau- 
ty and fascinations are gilded with enor- 
mous wealth and high social position, 
both of which she sacrifices for the 
love of Aubrey. To make it quite se- 
cure he is married three times, twice 
by a civil process and once by a relig- 
ious one. The first takes place at the 
American Consulate (he is half an 
American), the second before the regis- 
trar in London, the third, the religious 
one, not in a church with a priest offi- 
ciating—no! no! he does not sink quite 
so low as that—but in his own lectur- 
ing or preaching-house, with himself 
as officiating minister. He assembles 
together the masses in their thousands 
and edifies them with a rather lengthy 
address on the subject of marriage, in 
which abuse of the clergy is of course 
not forgotten. The whole story is 4 
palmary instance of Miss Corelli’s ex- 
traordinary lack of any sense of hu- 
mor. It is also an instance of her lack 
of the knowledge of facts. She writes 


























as if nothing at all was done by the 
Church for the poor in London, and 
that therefore her hero was obliged to 
set up a church of his own. May we 
suggest to her the perusal of the “Life 
of Bishop Walsham How.” and the 
“Life of Father Lowder” (a clergyman 
of the type she most abhors—a ritual- 
ist), which tell a different tale, the 
truth whereof, so far as we are aware, 
has never been disputed? It may be 
added that there is a sort of French 
counterpart to Aubrey Leigh in the 
young man who tried to shoot his fa- 
ther, and who, under the soubriquet 
of Cys Grandit, moves France as Leigh 
moves England. It is a matter for 
thankfulness that these two insuffera- 
ble prigs are only creatures of the 
brain, not real existences. 

There is another matter on which, for 
obvious reasons, we can only touch 
lightly, but which is, to our mind, one 
of the gravest objections to Miss Corel- 
li’s latest book. To prevent any possi- 
ble misrepresentation, it will be best to 
give a specimen in her own words. 
The actors in the following scene are 
a French Marquis, who is described 
as a roué, but a perfect gentleman, 
who has the elements of better things 
in him, and a pure maiden of the ut- 
most refinement, a niece of the saintly 
Cardinal, and worthy of her uncle. 
This is the way in which he talks to 
her:— 


“Sylvie is curious. You see the posi- 
tion is this:—I wish to give her all I 
am worth in the world, but she will 
not have it. I wish to love her, but 
she will not be loved.” 

“Perhaps,” said Angela, gaining cour- 
age to speak plainly, “perhaps your 
love is not linked with honor?” 

“Honor!” echoed the Marquis, lifting 
his finely-arched eyebrows. “You 
mean marriage? No! I confess I am not 
guilty of so much impudence. For 
why should the brilliant Sylvie become 
the Marquise Fontenelle? It would be 
& most unhappy fate for her, because 
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if there were a Marquise Fontenelle 
my principles would oblige me to de- 
test her.” 

“You would detest your own wife!’ 
said Angela, surprised. 

“Naturally; it is the fashion. ‘To 
love one’s wife would be petite bour- 
geoisie—nothing more absurd! It is the 
height of good form to neglect one’s 
wife and adore one’s mistress. The ar- 
rangement works perfectly, and keeps 
a man well balanced—perpetual com- 
plaint on one side, perpetual delight 
on the other.” 

He laughed and his eyes twinkled 
satirically. 

“Are you serious?” asked Angela. 

“I never was more serious in my 
life!” declared the Marquis emphati- 
cally. “With all my heart I wish to 
make the delicious pink and white 
Sylvie happy. I am sure I could suc- 
ceed in my way—” (pp. 169-70). 


and so forth. 

It should be added that Sylvie and 
Angela were bosom friends, and that 
this is only one specimen out of hun- 
dreds of the impure flavor which per- 
vades the book. Miss Corelli writes 
with the avowed intention of protest- 
ing against the irreligion and immoral- 
ity which prevail; but it is to be feared 
that the tendency of such a book is to 
intensify the evils which she deplores; 
for nothing encourages and pleases the 
irreligious more than abuse of accredit- 
ed teachers of religion, and nothing 
tends more to increase immorality than 
to see it presented in attractive colors. 

But who is the Master-Christian, and 
what is the meaning of the title? Can 
it be that our Blessed Saviour Himself 
is intended? It is never directly stated, 
but it is clearly implied that the boy 
who bears the name of Manuel is none 
other than the Immanuel (see p. 443 
and passim), and that his reception by 
the Cardinal is a painfully realistic il- 
lustration of the saying, ‘““Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name 
receiveth me.” Now it is to our mind 
questionable taste to introduce into a 
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novel the “strong man armed,” as is 
done in “The Sorrows of Satan;” but it 
is far more questionable taste to intro- 
duce the “Stronger than he,” as, we 
fear, is done in “The Master-Christian.” 

Miss Corelli will probably set down 
all this criticism to spite and jealousy, 
for she adopts the theory that reviewers 
are disappointed authors—like, for in- 
stance, Macaulay, Freeman, Church, 


Emerson. 








failed, as we all know, to produce any 
successful literature on their own ac- 
count. Well, be it so! This must not 
prevent us from doing our duty in 
pointing out grave defects, both intel- 
lectual and moral, and in protesting 
somewhat indignantly against the vili- 
fication of a Church which, in spite of 
many shortcomings, is, and ever has 
been a source of blessing and not a 





George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, who curse to humanity. 
were extensive reviewers, having 
The Church Quarterly Review. 

EMERSON. 


Many years ago I had the chance of 
laying up an interesting reminiscence. 
Lowell took me to visit Emerson in his 
house at Concord, and, as it happened, 
had to leave me to perform the func- 
tion of an interviewer by myself. But 
instead of recording an impression I 
have to make a confession. I was 
young enough at that time to believe 
in great authors, and to desire to offer 
acceptable incense. Unluckily, I had 
not read a word of Emerson, and on 
the way I had innocently confided to 
Lowell that I took him to be a kind of 
Carlyle. I did not know that Lowell 
had drawn an inimitably witty con- 
trast between the two, beginning— 


There are persons mole-blind to the 
soul’s make and style, 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him 
and Carlyle. 


Though he did not accuse me of “‘mole- 
blindness,” Lowell managed to inti- 
mate courteously that I was somehow 
in the dark. The sense of my igno- 
rance struck me dumb. The brilliant 


remark which was to show at once 
that I appreciated Emerson, and that 


my appreciation was worth having, re- 
fused to present itself. What Emerson 
thought of the intruder I know not, but 
our conversation fell hopelessly fiat; 
and I was a happy man when Lowell 
relieved guard. I came away, indeed, 
with a certain impression of my host’s 
personal simplicity and dignity. If I 
had not offered homage he had not 
shown the least wish that I should fall 
upon my knees, and had received me 
as at least a human being—a claim 
upon his courtesy which he admitted 
like a true democrat. Still, I was left 
with a problem unsolved. Emerson’s 
ablest countrymen, I found, were nev- 
er tired of expressing their gratitude 
to him. He had pronounced their “lite- 
rary Declaration of Independence.” His 
first lectures had made an epoch. He 
had removed the scales from their eyes, 
revealed the barrenness of the intellec- 
tual wilderness in which they had 
been wandering, and given them a Pis- 
gah-sight of a new land “flowing with 
freedom’s honey and milk.” The ques- 
tion remained: What was the secret of 
his power? Then and since I have 
tried to answer it, partly by the obvi- 
ous expedient of reading his books, and 


























partly by reading various criticisms. 
I hope that I have learnt something, 
in spite of grave disqualifications. I 
was not impressed at the impressible 
age, and do not, I fear, belong to the 
class which takes most freely the im- 
pression of the Emersonian stamp. Yet 
it may be of some interest to more con- 
genial disciples to know how their 
prophet affects one of the profane vul- 
gar. If some rays from the luminary 
ean pierce the opaque medium of my 
Philistinism it will show their intrinsic 
brilliance. 

Matthew Arnold characteristically 
explained to an American audience 
that Emerson was not a great poet, nor 
a great philosopher, nor even a great 
man of letters. For all that, he was 
the friend and aider “of those who 
would live in the spirit.’’” Perhaps the 
phrase is a little vague, though it, no 
doubt, indicates the truth. Emerson 
was the founder and leader of the 
American “Transcendentalists,” and 
Transcendentalists, I suppose, were 
people who meant to “live in the 
spirit.’ The name is alarming, but 
it represents a very harmless and a 
very commendable phenomenon. In 
Emerson’s youth his countrymen were 
in need of a sharp intellectual shock. 
Their understanding, in Coleridgean 
phrase—the faculty which is useful in 
clearing forests and accumulating dol- 
lars—was thoroughly wide-awake; but 
their reason—the faculty which culti- 
vates poetry and “divine philosophy”— 
had somehow sunk into slumber. A 
vague-craving for better things had 
been roused, though by no leader with 
authoritative credentials. There were 
no trained professors profoundly 
learned in the past history of thought 
to come forward and propound new 
solutions of the enigma of the universe. 
Active but superficially educated 
youths were ready to take for a beacon 
any light, ancient or modern, of which 
they happened to catch a glimpse. Some 
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enthusiasts had vague impressions that 
there was such a thing as German 
philosophy, and had heard of Schelling 
through Cousin or Coleridge. One 
swore by Pythagoras; and others took 
up Plotinus, or found what they want- 
ed in Swedenborg or in Jacob Behmen, 
or set up some mystic doctrine of their 
own. “Transcendentalism” took its 
name from Kant, but implied no famil- 
iarity with Kant’s special metaphysical 
system. It meant a “wave of senti- 
ment”—a vague desire for some kind 
of intellectual flying-machine—some im- 
pulse that would lift you above the 
prosaic commonplace world into the 
charmed regions of philosophy and po- 
etry. Emerson had no more academi- 
cal training than his followers, and, in 
one sense, was certainly not a “great 
philosopher.” If “philosophy” means 
such a logical system as was worked 
out by Kant or Hegel, he was not a 
philosopher at all. He positively dis- 
liked such philosophies. “Who,” he 
asked, “has not looked into a meta- 
physical book? And what sensible 
man ever looked twice?” You may 
collate and distil all the systems, he 
declared, and you will get nothing by 
it. We have as yet nothing but “ten- 
dency and indication.” Systems are 
merely the outside husk, worthless ex- 
cept as a temporary embodiment of the 
essential truth. Emerson, that is, is 
a denizen of the region where philos- 
phy is not differentiated from poetry. 
“I am,” he said, “in all my theory, eth- 
ics and politics, a poet;” and he ridi- 
cules the impression that his “‘transcen- 
dentalism” was, as some people fan- 
cied, “a known and fixed element, like 
salt or meal”—a rigid and definite 
creed. All the argument and all the 
wisdom, he declares, is not in the trea- 
tise on metaphysics, “but in the sonnet 
or the play.” Transcendentalism, in- 
deed, had its philosophical affinities; it 
represented idealism as against mate- 
rialism; or, as Emerson occasionally 
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puts it, takes the side of Plato against 
Locke. Lockism is the influx of “de- 
composition and prose.” while Plato- 
nism means growth. The Platonic is 
the poetic tendency; the “so-called sci- 
entific” is the negative and poisonous. 
Spenser, Burns, Byron and Words- 
worth will be Platonists; and “the dull 
men will be Lockists.” 

The average American had fallen 
into such “Lockism,” and Emerson, 
when he came to England, found the 
fully-blown type flourishing and trium- 
phant. The “brilliant Macaulay,” he 
said, represented the spirit of the 
governing classes, and Macaulay had 
explicitly declared (in his essay on Ba- 
con) that “good” meant simply solid, 
sensual benefits—good food and good 
clothes and material comfort. Emer- 
son does not argue with men in whom 
the faculty of vision is non-existent or 
clouded by want of use. He is content 
simply to see. One result is indicated 
in. the charming correspondence with 
Carlyle. Each most cordially appreci- 
ated the merits of the other, and Car- 
lyle, like Emerson, called himself a 
“mystic,” and soared above “Lockism.” 
But the visions of the two took a very 
different coloring. Emerson praises 
“Sartor Resartus” with a characteris- 
tic qualification. Carlyle’s grim humor 
and daring flights of superabundant 
imagination cover a “simple air,” he 
complains, with a “volley of varia- 
tions.” You are, he says, dispensing 
“that which is rarest, the simplest 
truths, truths which lie next to con- 
sciousness, which only the Platos and 
the Goethes perceive,” and he hopes 
for the hour “when the word will be as 
simple and so as resistless as the 
thought;” for the hour, that is, when 
a Carlyle would be an Emerson. To 
find effective utterance for these “sim- 
plest truths” is, in fact, Emerson’s 
special function. The difficulty of the 
task is proverbial. A simple truth is a 
very charming thing; but it has an un- 
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of sinking into a 
If you try to make it some- 
thing more it is apt to collide with 


comfortable trick 


truism. 


other simple truths. The function of 
the system-maker is to persuade the 
various truths to keep the peace by as- 
signing to each its proper limits, and 
stating it with due reserves and quali- 
fications. But that is precisely what 
Emerson altogether declines to do. The 
most obvious peculiarity of his style 
corresponds. His lectures are a “mosa- 
ic’”’ of separate sentences; each, as he 
put it himself, an “infinitely repellent 
particle.” 

Carlyle, praising the beauty and 
simplicity of his sentences, com- 
plains that the paragraph is not “a beat- 
en ingot,” but “a beautiful square bag 
of duckshot held together by canvas.” 
Proverbs, says Emerson, are stute- 
ments of an absolute truth, and thus 
the sanctuary of the intuitions. They 
are, indeed absolute statements of 
truth; and for that reason, as Sancho 
Panza might have pointed out, you can 
always quote a proverb on each side of 
every alternative. Solomon tells us to 
answer a fool and not to answer a 
fool according to his folly. “More 
haste, worse speed” is true; but it is 
equally true that “the early bird catch- 
es the worm.” Emerson is a master of 
the gnomic utterances which are to the 
cultivated what proverbs are to the 
vulgar. He is well aware that they 
are not always reconcilable; but it is 
not his function to reconcile them. He 
eares nothing for consistency. He 
wishes to say what he feels to-day 
with “the proviso that to-morrow, per- 
haps, I shall contradict it all.” “A 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. ... With consistency a 
great soul has nothing whatever to do. 
. . . Speak what you think now in hard 
words, and to-morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though it contradict everything you 
said to-day.” The peculiarity seems to 























have annoyed his friends with a turn 
for logic. Argument was for him an 
absurdity. He approved as a rule fora 
debating society (what often enough cor- 
responds to the practice) that no one 
should reply to a previous speaker. 
You thought that you had contradicted 
him; he placidly accepted both your 
statements and his own. He is simply 
playing a different tune, not denying 
that yours may be harmonious. The 
region of simple truths would seem to 
be altogether above the sphere in which 
controversy is possible. You should 
never conform to a church or sect, or 
to public opinion as to your past utter- 
ances. Leave the truths to assimilate 
by spontaneous affinity. 

One charm of Emerson is due to this 
affable reception of all opinions. On 
his first appearance in a pulpit he is 
described as “the most gracious of 
mortals, with a face all benignity,” and 
preached with an indefinite air of sim- 
plicity and wisdom. His lectures radi- 
ate benignity and simplicity. He had 
no dogmas to proclaim or heretics to de- 
nounce. He is simply uttering an in- 
spiration which has come to him. He 
is not a mystagogue, affecting superin- 
ducal wisdom and in possession of the 
only clue to the secret. If you sym- 
pathize, well and good; if you cannot 
you may translate his truth into your 
own. The ascent into this serene re- 
gion, above all the noise of controversy, 
has its disadvantages. Carlyle com- 
plains gently that his friend is in dan- 
ger of parting from fact and soaring 
into perilous altitudes. He is “solilo- 
quizing on the mountain-tops.” It is 
easy to “screw oneself up into high 
and ever higher altitudes of transcen- 
dentalism,” to see nothing beneath one 
but “the everlasting snows of the Him- 
alaya, the earth shrinking to a planet, 
and the indigo firmament sowing itself 
with stars.” Come back to the earth, 
he exclaims; and readers of Emerson 
must occasionally echo the exhortation. 
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And yet, in his own way, Emerson was 
closer to the everyday world than Car- 
lyle himself; and it is the curious union 
of the two generally inconsistent quali- 
ties which gives a peculiar flavor to 
Emersonian teaching. Lowell puts it 
admirably in his comparison of Emer- 
son and Carlyle:— 


C. gives nature and God his own fits 
of the blues, 

And rims common-sense things with 
mystical hues; 

E. sits in a mystery calm and intense, 

And looks coolly round him with calm 
common-sense; 

C. shows you how everyday matters 
unite, 

With the dim trans-diurnal recesses of 
night; 

While E., in a plain preternatural way, 

Makes mysteries matters of mere every 
day. 


Emerson’s curious position of equi- 
librium between the two worlds of mys- 
tery and broad daylight comes out in 
his literary tastes. His reading was wide 
but desultory. He was entirely free 
from the superstition which besets the 
ordinary scholar and makes him un- 
happy till he has read a book through 
and got it up as a student gets up a 
book for an examination. Emerson 
looks for inspiration, not for informa- 
tion. He puts a book down as soon as 
it bores him, and does not care a straw 
for its authenticity or for its place as- 
signed to it in the orthodox literary tri- 
bunals. He is content if it “makes his 
top spin’—as he says—if, that is, it 
stimulates thought or fires the imagina- 
tion. 

“What is best in literature,” he 
says, “is the affirming, prophesying, 
spermatic words of men-making poets.” 
Shakespeare is to be valued not because 
he is so much greater than yourself, 
but because, by your receptivity of 
him, you become aware of the power 
of your own soul. To Emerson the 
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value of a book is measured by its 
dynamic effect upon himself. For 
some great names he cared little. The 
list of uninteresting writers included 
Shelley, Aristophanes, Cervantes, Miss 
Austen and Dickens. He thought 
Dante a prodigy, but fitter for a mu- 
seum than for a welcome to your own 
study. In compensation he is some- 
times strangely enthusiastic about very 
obscure people. In speaking of litera- 
ture in England, his appreciation of his 
friend Carlyle is checked by his dislike 
of the Carlylian pessimism; but he 
finds one consolation. There is a writ- 
er whose mind has “a long Atlantic 
roll not known except in the deepest 
water;” and who is elsewhere declared 
to have a “vigor of understanding and 
imagination comparable only to Lord 
Bacon’s.” This cheering exception to 
British stupidity, turns out, to our sur- 
prise, to be a Mr. Wilkinson. I con- 
fess that I am not acquainted with his 
works, which, according to Emerson, 
“had thrown all contemporary philoso- 
phy in England into the shade.” Wil- 
kinson (a man of real ability, as a bio- 
graphical dictionary informs me) had 
impressed Emerson by his exposition of 
Swedenborg. When Emerson made 
Swedenborg himself one of his repre- 
sentative men, Carlyle had to exclaim: 
“Missed the consummate flower and 
divine ultimate elixir of philosophy, 
Say you? By heaven, in clutching at it 
and almost getting it he has tumbled 
into Bedlam!” Emerson would ap- 
parently reply not by denying the truth 
of the remark, but by declaring it to be 
irrelevant. Swedenborg like other 
prophets, fell into absurdities when he 
became a system-monger, and Emerson 
could condemn some of the results 
sharply enough. He was not the less 


grateful for the inspiration, because as- 
sociated with absurdities, which might 
qualify the prophet for Bedlam. Swed- 
enborg’s leading thought, he says, is 
given in Milton’s lines:— 
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What if earth 

Be but the shadow of Heaven and 
things therein 

Each to the other more like than on 
earth is thought? 


Swedenborg, he thinks, was the first 
to give a scientific statement of the 
poetical doctrine of “symbolism.” He 
had inverted the point of view of the 
“poisonous” kind of science. The ideal 
world is the reality, and the material 
world should be regarded as merely 
a kind of “picture language.” Emerson 
wonders that when this fruitful seed 
of thought was once sown men did not 
put by all other science to work out 
the results. Yet people continue to 
take more interest in every spider, or 
fossil, or fungus, than in trying to dis- 
cover “the meaning and upshot of the 
frame of things.”’ It may be, he thinks, 
but centuries will be required to elabo- 
rate so profound a conception. 

The impression made upon Emerson 
by this doctrine appears both in his 
own teaching and in numerous refer- 
ences to Swedenborg as one of the 
greatest leaders of thought, to be 
classed with the Platos and Shake- 
speares; and yet Emerson is equally at- 
tracted by men to whom mysticism 
would be another name for nonsense. 
From his boyhood he had studied Mon- 
taigne, another of his “Representative 
Men,” of whom he speaks with a kind 
of personal affection. Montaigne ap- 
pears in the “Representative Men” as 
the typical “sceptic;” and scepticism 
goes rather awkwardly with mysticism 
and the imperative claims of direct 
intuition of simple truths. Yet Emer- 
son finds scepticism congenial so far as 
it implies toleration. It represents 
contempt for the formalism and exag- 
geration of “bigots and blockheads;” 
and every superior mind must pass 
through this “domain of equilibration.” 
He delights, therefore, in Montaigne’s 
hospitable reception of every conceiv- 
able variety of opinion. Montaigne, it 





























is true, not only begins, but ends with 
doubt. “Que scais-je?” is his last word. 
But then it is his superlative merit to 
admit frankly that there are doubts, 
instead of trying to smother them. 
The difference seems to be that while 
Montaigne remains balanced between 
opposite opinions, Emerson seems to 
hold that, though opposed they may 
both be true. If we can rise to a high- 
er sphere we shall see that they are 
complementary instead of contradic- 
tory. But Montaigne has evidently 
another charm for Emerson. His 
amazing frankness, his delight in lay- 
ing bare all his own weaknesses, makes 
the essays an incomparable text-book 
for the student of human nature. Mon- 
taigne has no literary affectation; he 
talks rather than writes. “Cut his 
words and they will bleed; they are 
vascular and alive.” Montaigne plays 
no antics; he is “stout and solid; tastes 
every moment of the day; likes pain 
because it makes him feel himself and 
realize things, as we pinch ourselves to 
know that we are awake.” If Emer- 
son could soar into mystic regions, he 
is equally delighted with the broad 
daylight, in which you can see the ac- 
tual every-day play of human nature, 
stripped bare of every sort of conven- 
tional disguise. The man of genius, he 
Says, must draw strength from pure 
reason, and his aim from common- 
sense. The two poles are equally 
necessary, if he is not to be either too 
mean or too vague. That, again, is one 
of the merits which he sees in Plato. 
Plato is the “balanced soul.” He com- 
bines the mystical and the practical 
element. He can be transcendental 
and yet is at home in common life. He 
can illustrate his philosophy from the 
world which philosophers despise; 
“from mares and puppies, from pitch- 
ers and soup-ladles; from cooks and 
criers; the shops of potters, horse doc- 
tors, butchers and fishmongers.” It is 
this synthesis or equal poise between 
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two opposite poles of thought which 
stamps his genius as unique. Yet Emer- 
son can be equally impressed by men 
who represent only one side of the 
antithesis. He makes, perhaps, more 
references to Napoleon than to any one, 
except Swedenborg. Napoleon is “the 
man of the world;” the idol of com- 
mon men, because he had the common 
qualities in a transcendent degree. He 
hated sentiment and despised “ideolo- 
gists;” he had no moral scruples and 
no magnanimity. But his supreme 
practical ability, his “ enormous self- 
trust,” his power of seeing to the heart 
of things, his making readiness in 
every emergency and “two o’clock in 
the morning courage” commands our 
respect. “I find it easy,” says Hmer- 
son, “to translate all his techniques 
into all of mine.” There is more phi- 
losophy in his despatches than in the 
sermons of the Academy. “We like 
everything to do its office, whether it 
be a milch-cow or a rattlesnake;” and 
Napoleon at least represents a stupen- 
dous natural force. Emerson was fond 
of reading books upon Napoleon. They 
were, at any rate, instructive docu- 
ments in the study of character. The 
list of authors recommended in his lec- 
ture upon “books” is characteristic. 
You must, of course, read the great 
poets. But his special favorites are on 
one side, Plotinus and the Neoplato- 
nists; and on the other, the books 
which give an insight into character. 
Plutarch, both the “Lives” and the 
“Morals,” should be in the smallest li- 
brary; “Confessions” and autobiogra- 
phies, Augustine, Benvenuto Cellini 
and Rousseau; and table-talks of Lu- 
ther, or Selden, or Coleridge; and books 
of anecdotes are invaluable. Anybody, 
meanwhile will do for history; Hume 
and Goldsmith, as well as Gibbon. His- 
tory represents merely the background 
in which the great lives are set; and 
what you should really want is to be 
brought into contact with inspiring 
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minds, not to get up dates and exter- 
nal facts. 2merson is weak in criti- 
cism, if the critic is to give a judicial 
estimate of a man’s proper position in 
the development of poetry or philoso- 
phy; but he can say most clearly and 
forcibly what is the message which any 
great writer has delivered to him per- 
sonally. 

This, I think, shows how one may ap- 
proach one secret of reading Emerson 
himself. He combines Yankee shrewd- 
ness in singular fashion with the exal- 
tation of the mystic. The mysticism is 
bewildering, if not simply nonsensical, 
to the poor “Lockist” or the average 

uol-sense mortal. If asked to ac- 

t it as a systematic creed, he will 

re that it is mere theosophical 
moonshine; too vague to have any 
meaning, or meaning something which 
is palpably absurd. But, then, one 
may also read Emerson as Emerson 
read his predecessors; for stimulus or 


inspiration, not as a propounder of sol- 


id, substantial truths. We are not to 
take his philosophy for a system of 
truths, but for a series of vivid intni- 
tions. His “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” proclaims a truth which may 
be stated in many dialects. Like its 
political parallel, it asserts that every 
man has indisputable rights, to be abro- 
gated by no human authority. But it 
is not aggressive or dogmatic. It does 
not remind us of Fourth of July cele- 
brations, which treated George III like 
The emancipa- 
not by icono- 


a grotesque Guy Faux. 
tion is to be effected, 
clasm, but by rousing the slumbering 
faculties. It implies a duty to yourself, 
as well as a right against your rulers. 
The enemy to be overcome is the tor- 
por which accepts traditions and con- 
ventions as ultimate. They benumb 
the soul and make it part of a dead 
mechanism, when it should he a part 
of the living force which moulds the 
world. You should be an active in- 
stead of a passive agent in that proc- 
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ess; you must be, in his phrase, “self- 
reliant;’” you must develop your own 
powers and obey your instincts, with- 
out submitting to any external rule, 
You then become a “ripple of the 
stream of tendency.” “Beware,” he 
says, “when the great God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet.” The new 
thought represents a “new influx of 
divinity into the mind.” The doctrine 
is sometimes expressed in language 
learnt from the mystics. The beautiful 
state of the soul is measured by its 
capacity for “ecstasy.”” Every man is 
capable of divine illumination, and can 
be elevated by intercourse with the 
spiritual world. The “ecstasy” corre- 
sponds to the ‘inner light” of the Quak- 
ers. It recalls, as he says, “the trances 
of Socrates, Plotinus, Porphyry, Beh- 
men, Fox, Bunyan, Pascal, Guion and 
Swedenborg.” The “rapt saint,” he de- 
clares, is the only logician; not exhorta- 
tion, not argument, becomes our lips, 
but “pzeans of joy and praise.” He 
speaks of the ecstatic state with a kind 
of awe in the essay on self-reliance 
as something which cannot be fully 
uttered. “The soul raised over passion 
beholds identity and Eternal causation, 
perceives the self-existence of truth 
and right, and calms itself with know- 
ing that all things go well.” 
Certainly Emerson is on the thresh- 
His peculiarity is 
He does not lose 
common- 


old of mysticism. 

that he stops there. 
his balance. He 
sense, and dreads to disturb his vague 
aspirations by translating them into 
a definite system. He does not wish 
us to swallow mystic formulas as 
necessary or sufficient keys to the puz- 
zle. He is only saying with benevolent 
unction what corresponds to Carlyle’s 
fierce denunciations of cants and 
shams; and may even be translated 
into the phraseology of the humble 
“Lockist.” The Lockist, too, is aware 
of the evil of dead “survivals,” and the 
importance of encouraging new intel- 
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lectual variations. The difference be- 
tween his prose and Emerson’s poetry 
is great enough; but he may sympa- 
thize with the spirit, at least, of the 
rapture with which Emerson sets forth 
the blessings of intellectual indepen- 
dence, and the need that an individual 
be true to himself. Emerson’s version 
was congenial to his audience at the 
time. One can understand the nature 
of the stimulus, even if we don’t quite 
appreciate the merits of the “ecstatic 
state.” 

In one of its aspects Emerson’s phi- 
losophy or poetry, whichever be its 
proper name, has scandalized his crit- 
ics. His optimism, they think is irri- 
tating. The most hopeless of all conso- 
lations is the denial that there is any 
need for consolation. The latter-day 
philosopher prefers  thorough-going 
pessimism, and _ scornfully rejects 
Emerson’s futile attempts to ignore 
the dark side of the world. Undoubt- 
edly Emerson was an unequivocal opti- 
mist. “My whole philosophy, which is 
very real,” he said to Carlyle, “teaches 
acquiescence and optimism.” He la- 
ments his “stammering tongue and 
fumbling fingers,” but he is not going 
to commit or recommend suicide. When 
men degrade each other, and despond- 
ing doctrines are spread, the “scholar,” 
he said, in one of the early epoch-mak- 
ing lectures, “must be a bringer of hope, 
and must reinforce man against him- 
self.” “Power,” he says elsewhere, 
“dwells with cheerfulness. ... A man 
should make life and nature happier 
to us or he had better have never been 
born.” All the talent in the world, he 
declares, cannot save a Schopenhauer 
from being odious. I confess that I 
do not altogether dislike this old-fash- 
ioned creed. It suited, no doubt, the 
time and place. America, it has been 
said, is the land of hope; and in Hmer- 
son’s youth some symptoms which 
alarm modern observers were hardly 
perceptible. When he came to Eng- 
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land in 1847 he was shocked by the 
“tragic spectacles” of misery and deg- 
radation in the streets of the great 
towns; and thanked God that his chil- 
dren were being brought up in a land 
where such things were unknown. The 
external circumstances help to explain 
the difference between him and Car- 
lyle, upon whom the English pauper- 
ism and squalor had impressed the op- 
posite lesson. But, apart from the sur- 
roundings, optimism is clearly of the 
essence of Emerson’s temperament and 
philosophy. It is the teaching of the 
“ecstatic state.” Wordsworth’s na- 
ture worship lifted him to the “blessed 
mood” in which the 


Burthen of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened, 


and enabled him to “see into the life 
of things” and the harmony of the uni- 
verse. With Emerson the “blessed 
mood” becomes normal. The greatest 
teachers have seen that “all nature is 
the rapid efflux of goodness executing 
and organizing itself.” He frequently, 
as has been said, speaks as an evolu- 
tionist before Darwin. But for him 
evolution is rather emanation, and it 
does not mean a biind struggle for ex- 
istence, but the regular unrolling of a 
divine and benevolent drama, implying 
steady progress to perfection. Evil, he 
can declare, is only privation. It has 
no real existence, and vanishes when 
you can see the whole instead of dwell- 
ing upon isolated facts. Many philoso- 
phers have used similar words and 
their opponents reply that such say- 
ings are words and nothing more. To 
declare that this is the best or the 
worst of all possible worlds, as the im- 
partial cynic is accustomed to suggest 
against both sides, is in reality to de- 
clare the state of your own liver. Your 
universe is the other side of yourself, 
and to give a theory which shall be 
valid for every one is to claim omnisci- 
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ence. Emerson, at any rate, does not 
profess to argue; he simply asserts, 
and the assertion comes to this, that it 
is possible to take a cheerful view of 
things in general. That at least de- 
fines the point of view from which his 
writing may get as an inspiring source 
if not as revelations of fact. The essays 
in which he develops these doctrines 
most explicitly, the “Oversoul,” “Com- 
pensation,” “Circles,” and _ the like, 
may be futile considered as philosophi- 
cal dogmas; and there is not even a 
pretence of proving their truth. They 
may still be regarded as studies of the 
spirit in which a man may serenely 
front the trials of life and find com- 
fort from forebodings. Emerson has 
been often compared to the great stoic 
moralists, and, like them, he indulges in 
the hyperbolic and paradoxical. Mac- 
aulay, in the essay upon Bacon, in 
which Emerson found the typical Lock- 
ist, suggests an “amusing fiction” illus- 
trative of the contrast. Two travellers 
find a village full of small-pox. The Ba- 
conian traveller vaccinates thesufferers. 
The stoic assures the villagers that to 
the wise man disease and the loss of 
friends is no evil. A merchant has lost 
his ship. The Baconian makes a div- 
ing-bell and fishes up the cargo; while 
the stoic exhorts him not to seek hap- 
piness in things outside himself. That 
is the difference, says Macaulay, be- 
tween the “philosophy of words” and 
the “philosophy of works.” When Ba- 
conians have suppressed disease and 
disaster, the stoic will doubtless have 
less call for his consolations. While 
such things remain with us some sort 
of moral discipline will have its uses; 
and if the stoic paradoxes when taken 
literally are hard of acceptance by any 
body who has had the toothache, they 
were exaggerations of principles which 
have formed noble characters and even 
had their utility in the world. The 
exhortations of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius have really encouraged men 


who had not yet been provided with 
diving-bells and vaccination: The wise 
man of the stoics is to become inde- 
pendent of chance and change by iden- 
tifying himself with reason; and Emer- 
son’s disciple is to perceive that in all 
evils there is compensation when we 
look upon the world as the evolution 
of divine ideas. He may remind us of 
another philosopher whom he resem- 
bled in frugality, dignity and cheerful 
acceptance of life. They coincide in 
one significant saying. “A free man,” 
says Spinoza, in what has been called 
“one of the most weighty sayings ever 
uttered,” “thinks of death least of all 
things, and his wisdom is a meditation 
not of death but of life.” So Emerson 
tells us that “a wise man in our time 
caused to be written on his tomb, ‘think 
on living.’” We are not to waste life 
in doubts and fears; and one great 
mark of progress is that the old sys- 
tem of meditating upon death and sur- 
rounding the thought with terrors has 
gone out of fashion. That is Emerson’s 
answer by anticipation to the charge 
that he has not spoken sufficiently of 
the terror of death. 

That you should train yourself to 
take evil bravely and cheerfully is a 
maxim more likely to be condemned 
as commonplace than as paradoxical. 
The statement becomes paradoxical 
when we deny the existence of evil, 
and immoral if it be understood as 
advice to ignore instead of facing the 
inevitable. Emerson certainly accepts 
some rather startling positions. The 
first lesson of history, he says, is “the 
good of evil;” “Good is a good doctor, 
but Bad is sometimes a better!” and 
he illustrates the point by some re- 
markable cases. The contrast of good 
and evil is expressed in art, and ex- 
plains its powers. “What would paint- 
er do, or what would poet or saint do 
but for the crucifixions and hells?” 
But for death, as Mr. Weller re- 
marked, what would become of the 
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undertakers? Emerson admires great 
men of all classes—“scourges of God 
and failings of the human race.” They 
are all parts of the general system:— 


If plague or earthquake break not 
Heaven’s design, 
Why, then, a Borgia or a Catiline? 


The knaves, he calmly observes, win 
in every political struggle and a change 
of government means delivering soci- 
ety from the hands of one to the hands 
of another set of criminals, and the 
march of civilization is “a train of 
felonies.” Yet a “beneficent tendency” 
streams irresistibly through the centu- 
ries, even through evil agents. Once 
he knew a “burly Boniface” in a rural 
eapital. This gentleman “introduced 
all the fiends into the town, and united 
in his own person the functions of 
bully, incendiary, bankrupt and burg- 
lar! And yet he was the most public- 
spirited citizen.” The “Boss,” as he 
would be called in modern language, 
was, at the same time, “a Man of 
Ross.” The moral is that his energy 
was good, and only wanted to be di- 
rected to the better objects. Such il- 
lustrations of the “good of evil’ are 
certainly rather startling, and may 
explain why Emerson has even been 
described as without a conscience. 
Emerson, like his mystic guides, has 
a tendency to what theologians call 
“antinomianism.” The inner world is 
the whole real world, and a morality 
which takes outer consequences for a 
criterion becomes merely prudential. 
Moral goodness for him implies the 
harmony of the individual soul. The 
man approaches perfection so far as 
the eyes of his spirit are always open 
to the inner light, and his whole nature 
acts spontaneously in conformity with 
the divine will. Obedience to the 
moral law is equivocal or worthless 
so far as it depends upon any extrinsic 
motive. If imposed from without it 
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so far rather savors of evil. Virtue, 
to be genuine, must be the absolutely 
spontaneous efflux of the character, not 
a mere disguise for hopes of reward 
and fear of punishment. Emerson in- 
sists upon this aspect of the truth, till 
even the spontaneous wickedness 
seems to be better than compulsory 
goodness. Each man, he says, should 
“plant himself indomitably upon his 
instincts.” A “valued adviser” warned 
him against trusting his instincts 
against venerable traditions. Your im- 
pulses, he said, may be from below, not 
from above. Well, he replied, “if I am 
the devil’s child, I will live then from 
the devil.” No law, he adds, can be 
sacred to me but that of my nature. 
That is right which is according to my 
constitution, and that wrong which is 
against it. Emerson, therefore, accepts 
a thorough individualism. All associa- 
tions impress limitation by others. 
Each man is “cramped and dimin- 
ished” by his associates. He distrusted 
even the movements encouraged by 
transcendentalism. “Irofessed philan- 
thropists, it is strange and horrible to 
say, are an altogether odious set of 
people, whom one would shun as the 
worst of liars and canters.” Temper- 
ance and anti-slavery, and so forth, are 
poor things when prosecuted for them- 
selves as an end, though appealing to 
generous motives. The reason is that 
all associations must be a product of, 
not dependent upon, a bond. The 
“union is only perfect when all the 
unities are isolated.” When each man 
sees the truth for himself, all will come 
together. Reform, therefore, even in 
the case of slavery, should proceed by 
the gradual elevation of the human 
spirit, not by direct legislation and out- 
ward agitation. When you trust to 
external means instead of acting upon 
the soul you become mechanical, and 
take narrow and distorted views of the 
evil. The transcendentalists, so far as 
they accepted this view, were regarded 
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as mere apostles of “culture.” They 
were inclined to stand aside from ac- 
tive life and leave things to be gradu- 
ally improved by the slow infiltration 
of higher ideals. Emerson, says Lowell, 
was a truer follower of Goethe than 
Carlyle; his teaching tended to self- 
culture and the development of the in- 
dividual man, till it seemed “almost 
Pythagorean in its voluntary seclusion 
from commonwealth affairs.” Emer- 
son, in his lecture upon the transcen- 
dentalists, accepts and apologizes for 
this tendency. They can afford to 
stand aside from the world where even 
good causes are spoilt by compromise 
and associated with vulgar motives. 
There is, he admits, a difficulty in 
keeping upon the higher levels of 
thought, in retaining the faith which 
reveals itself in intuition and ecstasy. 
Yet the world may find room for 
“some few persons of purer fire” to 
serve as “collectors of the heavenly 
spark, with power to convey the elec- 
tricity to others.” The thought which 
the hermit “strove to proclaim by si- 
lence” will spread till it has reorgan- 
ized society. 

If Emerson were to be treated as a 
system-maker we might suggest that 
he is only accentuating one aspect of 
a single truth. Virtue certainly is not 
obedience to an outward law, but the 
spontaneous outcome of a man’s na- 
ture. It is not the less the nature 
which fits a man for social life. “Self- 
culture” does not imply retreat to a 
hermitage, for the most efficient culture 
is in the active discharge of duties. The 
simple truth requires to be limited by 
its correlatives. In any case nothing 
could be really less chargeable against 
Emerson than an approach to ethical 
insensibility. It is precisely the keen- 
ness and delicacy of his moral sense 
which attracts us and gives point to 
his best sentences. He is not the man 
to retire to a palace of art or find in 
gesthetic indulgence an anodyne to dull 


his sympathies with human sorrow. 
He can indeed admire the teachers 
who, like Shakespeare and Montaigne, 
look upon morality with a certain im- 
partiality. Shakespeare, he rather 
quaintly asserts, “is our city of refuge 
if we tire of the saints.”” But the critic 
ought to show the relation between 
Shakespeare and Swedenborg. Now 
Swedenborg’s great merit is the “im- 
molation of genius and fame at the 
shrine of conscience.” The ‘“atmos- 
phere of moral sentiment opens to 
every wretch that has reason the doors 
of the universe,” and “all men are 
commanded by the saint.” If Emer- 
son’s optimism leads him to dwell upon 
the “good of evil,” and to see the use 
of “scourges of God” and vulgar politi- 
cal scoundrels, it is because they are 
for him the instruments of an essential- 
ly moral force. He can condemn a 
vulgar exaltation over mechanical con- 
tinuous railways and telegraphs; but 
instead of simply denouncing them, 
like Ruskin, he sees their good side, 
and believes that in time they will be- 
come instruments of the world spirit. 
His “pantheism” is not belief in a pow- 
er superior to or indifferent to moral- 
ity, but one to which the true, the good 
and the beautiful are identical. We 
want something beyond Shakespeare 
and Goethe. “We, too, must write Bi- 
bles to unite again the heavenly and 
the earthly worlds.” The teacher who 
is to come will see into the ultimate 
laws; “see to identity of the law of 
gravitation with purity of heart,” and 
show that “duty is one thing with sci- 
ence, with beauty and with joy.” 
This, no doubt, verges. upon the poeti- 
cal; it is hard of acceptance for the 
poor “Lockist;’” and can be fully appre- 
ciated only by those who have access 
to the “ecstatic state.” Others must 
be content to take a lower point of 
view. The title of one of Emerson’s 
books—“The Conduct of Life’’—defines 
one less inaccessible aspect of his 
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teaching. If he has not penetrated 
the secret of the universe, he can show 
by example what attitude and disposi- 
tion of mind can make the universe 
tolerable. It may be suggested to the 
pessimist that as he cannot understand 
the general system of things, and cer- 
tainly cannot alter it, he may as well 
learn how to make the best of it. Emer- 
son may supply useful hints for such 
an enterprise. “The true preacher,” 
he says, “can be known by this, that 
he deals out to the people his life.” 
The phrase may explain his own secret. 
He had, for one thing, to depend upon 
popular lecturing, a trade which, it 
must be granted, has its drawbacks. 
He had, he complained, to go about 
“peddling with his literary pack of no- 
tions,” dropping pearls before superfi- 
cial hearers who would turn them into 
twaddle and extravagance. Still he 
took his mission simply and seriously, 
gave what he had, and tried to indicate 
“the ideal and holy life,” .. . to “cele- 
brate the spiritual powers,” in con- 
trast to the mechanical philosophy of 
the time, and “appeal to the great opti- 
mism self-affirmed in all bosoms.” His 
simplicity and sincerity moved congen- 
ial hearers to aspire to regions of 
thought higher than those of the count- 
ing-house or the market, and impressed 
upon them at least the beauty and 
dignity of Emerson’s own character. 
His aphorism—it has, I fear, a twang 
of the popular lecturer about it—“hitch 
your wagon to a star” sums up the 
moral, and the power depends as much 
upon the sweetness of disposition as 
upon the mystical doctrine. The charm 
appears in his best poetry, in spite of 
its admitted shortcomings. His charac- 
teristic want of continuity made him 
as incapable of evolving a central idea 
as of expounding an argument. As in 
prose, he often coins exquisite phrases, 
but he is abrupt and fragmentary and 
apt to break down both in grammar 
and rhythm. A true inspiration comes 


as it came to Blake in the midst of 
much incoherence and stammering ut- 
terance. Few poems are more touch- 
ing than the “Dirge” and the “Thren- 
ody,” in which he commemorates his 
brothers and the son who died in in- 
infancy. The “Threnody” recalls 
Wordsworth in the simplicity and in 
the concluding meditation where he 
finds soothing, if not fully consoling, 
thought. What orthodox critics may 
say of it I know not, but, at any rate, 
few poems bring one into so close a 
contact with a perfectly sweet nature, 
or could show how a great sorrow 
should be met by a man equally brave 
and tender. In the essay upon “Expe- 
rience”—in which, it must be con- 
fessed, it is not easy to put any clear 
interpretation—he refers again to the 
loss of his son. “Grief,” he says, 
“makes us idealists. The world be- 
comes a dream. Life is a train of 
moods;” the moods “are many-colored 
lenses which paint the world their own 
hue.” And yet the dream is somehow 
the reality. The facts, as he has learnt 
from Swedenborg, are only symbols. 
Life wears “a visionary face.” It is 
hard, he admits, to keep ourselves at 
this mystical point of view. The poet 
who is to show us the truth under the 
outside world has not yet come. The 
prosaic person will refuse a consolation 
which proposes, according to him, to 
drop substantial facts for dreams and 
shadows. Yet he may allow that the 
emotion is in itself beautiful. If he 
cannot accept the optimist view of the 
world, he can, perhaps, learn from the 
optimist how to take the inevitable 
cheerfully... Emerson admits in one 
essay that Fate is a reality and has 
a very ugly side to it. Yet he ends by 
exhorting us to “build altars to the 
beautiful necessity;” and, without 
bothering us with the metaphysical 
puzzles, to find comfort in the thought 
that “all is made of one piece,” and 
that the Law which we dread is really 
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“Intelligence,” which vivifies nature, 
and somehow makes Fate identical 
with Freedom. This is not remarkable 
for lucidity, and to the prosaic reason- 
er may seem to amount to the state- 
ment that a man of fine moral nature 
may protect himself against harsh 
truth by cultivating pleasant illusions. 
Yet, it shows how, without yielding to 
illusions, such a man can make his life 
beautiful. The secret is indicated in 
the beautiful essays upon “Love” and 
“Friendship.” In speaking of “Friend- 
ship” Emerson becomes a little too 
high-flown, because he is suspicious of 
even cementing friendship by actual 
services. The stoics held that friend- 
ship was only possible for the wise 
man; and Emerson thinks that it re- 
quires such “rare and costly” means 
that it can seldom be realized. It is 
the product of the spontaneous affinity 
of soul, which must be independent of 
all external circumstance or reciproc- 
ity of kind actions. In the essay where 
he manages to give a new charm even 
to the ancient topic of Love, he puts 
a more acceptable theory. He speaks 
in a prose-poem, which reminds us of 
Mr. Meredith’s “Love in a Valley,” of 
the recollection “of the days when hap- 
piness was not happy enough, but must 
be drugged with the rubbish of pain 
and fear; for he touched the secret of 
the matter who said of love— 

All other pleasures are not worth its 

pains; 

and when the day was not enough, but 
the night, too, must be consumed in 
keen recollections; when the head 
boiled all night on the pillow with the 
generous deed it resolved on; when the 
moonlight was a pleasing fever, and the 
stars were letters and the flowers ci- 
phers, and the air was carved into 
song; when all business seemed an im- 
pertinence, and all the men and wom- 
en running to and fro in the streets 
mere pictures.” Love may generate 
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illusions; but it makes the strong gen- 
tle and gives the coward heart. The 
lover becomes a “new man, with new 
perceptions, new and keener purposes, 
and a religious solemnity of character 
and aims.” And thus love, which is 
“the deification of persons, becomes 
more impersonal every day; and the 
passion of Romeo for Juliet “puts us 
in training for a love which knows not 
sex nor person nor partiality, but 
which seeks virtue and wisdom to the 
end of increasing virtue and wisdom.” 

I do Emerson injustice in taking a 
few sentences out of his fine rapture; 
and it would be out of place to consid- 
er the cold-blooded criticism that a 
Romeo sometimes fails to develop in 
this desirable fashion. I only refer to 
it to indicate the process by which, as 
I think, the prosaic person may get 
some profit even from Emerson’s mys- 
ticism. It may be unintelligible or 
false if taken as a solid philosophy. It 
reveals, at any rate, the man himself, 
the pure, simple-minded, high-feeling 
man, made of the finest clay of human 
nature; the one man who, to Carlyle, 
uttered a genuine human voice, and 
soothed the profound glooms of dyspep- 
tic misanthropy; a little too apt, no 
doubt, to fall into the illusion of taking 
the world to be as comfortably con- 
stituted as himself; and apt also to 
withdraw from the ugly drama in 
which the graver passions are inextric- 
ably mixed up with the heroic and the 
rational, to the remote mountain-tops 
of mystical reflection. Yet nobody 
could be more fitted to communicate 
the “electric shock” to his disciples, 
because of his keen perception of the 
noble elements of life, in superiority 
to all the vulgar motives and modes 
of thought, which were not the less at- 
tractive because he could not see his 
way to any harmonious or consistent 
system of thought. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Sypney C. GRIER. 


XIV. 
TO KEEP THE FLAG FLYING. 


“Mab!” Mabel awoke from her un- 
easy slumbers to wonder where she 
was, and why Georgia was sitting 
there, her face silhouetted against the 
square of gray light that represented 
a window. “Mab! Dick is not dead.” 

“Why—Oh, Georgie!—have you heard 
anything?” 

“No, but I know it. We always 
agreed that if either of us died when 
the other was not there, the one that 
was dead should come back to say 
good-bye. And I have waited for him 
all night, and he has not come.” 

Mabel gazed at her in horror. “Oh, 
but you are not building upon that, 
Georgie? How can it be any proof 
that he is alive? He might not be al- 
lowed to come.” 

“He promised. Besides, I know he 
is alive,” persisted Georgia obstinately. 
“If he was dead, I should feel it.” 

“Georgie dear, you mustn’t go on 
like this. You will make yourself ill. 
Come and lie down a little and try to 
go to sleep. I will tell you if he comes,” 
Mabel ended with a sob. 

“If he does, I shall know,” murmured 
Georgia as she lay down. “Thanks, 
Mab; I am so tired.” 

Mabel waited only until she was 
asleep, and then, summoning Rahah to 
watch beside her, went in search of Dr. 
Tighe. As it happened she met him 
in the passage which led into the court- 
yard. 

“Bad business this, Miss North. How 
is his poor wife?” 

“She has borne up wonderfully, but 
—oh, Dr. Tighe, I’m afraid her mind is 


going. She will persist that Dick Is 
not dead.” 

“Poor thing! can’t realize it yet,” 
said the doctor sympathetically. 

“No, it is a regular delusion. She 
says he is still alive or she would 
know it. What can we do? I thought 
perhaps if she could see his body—” 

“No, no. Better that the delusion 
should last forever than that she 
should see his body after those fiends 
have had to do with it.” 

“But she must give up hope soon, 
and it will be such an awful disappoint- 
ment—” 

“If the hope keeps her up through the 
next few days, so much the better. Af- 
terwards, please God, she'll have more 
enduring comfort than we could give 
her.” 

“But I can’t help hoping too, and it 
will make the reality so much worse.” 
said Mabel, with an irrepressible sob. 

“Woman alive! who cares about 
you?” cried the doctor furiously. 
“What do your little bits of feelings 
signify compared with hers? No, no; 
I beg your pardon, Miss North,” his 
tone softening. “I’d get a fine wigging 
if the Commissioner heard me, wouldn't 
I? But you must remember how much 
you have got left, and your sister has 
nothing. For God’s sake, let her please 
herself with thinking that he’s all right 
for the present, if that comforts her 
at all. By-and-by the truth will come 
to her gradually, but she will have the 
child to think of, and the bitterness 
will be gone. Come, now, you're brave 
enough for that, aren’t you? How is 
she? Asleep just now? I'll look in 
again later on. Now make up your 
mind to be unselfish about this.” 

“Does he mean that I am selfish gen- 
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erally?” mused Mabel. “It never 
struck me before. But nobody seems 
to care about me. They all think that 
I have Eustace left. As if he could 
ever make up for Dick!” she laughed 
mirthlessly at the mere idea. “He 
will be coming in presently and mak- 
ing appropriate remarks. Oh dear! oh 
dear! If he had gone to the durbar 
and been killed instead of Dick, I be- 
lieve I should have been glad. How 
dreadful it is! How can I ever marry 
him? But I know I shall never have 
the courage to tell him I wish to give 
him up. What can I do?” 

“Mabel, my poor little girl!” Mr. Bur- 
grave emerged from the passage and 
came towards her as she stood listlessly 
on the veranda. “You have slept bad- 
ly, I fear? How is Mrs. North?” 

“She won’t believe that he is dead.” 
And Mabel, her eyes filled with tears, 
repeated to him Georgia’s words. 

“Very touching, very touching,” re- 
marked the Commissioner, his tones 
full of sympathy. “Poor thing! It is 
unspeakably sad to see so strong a 
mind overthrown. You must find it 
very trying, poor child! I hope you 
are taking care of yourself?” His 
glance travelled over her, and Mabel 
remembered for the first time that she 
had slept in her clothes, and that her 
hair had not been touched since she 
had twisted it up roughly the night be- 
fore on the first alarm. 

“Oh, I know I’m not fit to be seen!” 
she cried impatiently. “But what does 
it signify?” 

“It signifies very much. Think of 
the natives in the fort. Their endur- 
ance—even their loyalty—may depend 
upon our success in keeping up appear- 
ances during the next few days. And 
we white men, also—surely it is a poor 
compliment to us to make such a sor- 
ry ob—figure—of yourself? Then there 
is your unfortunate sister. Is it likely 
to restore her mental balance to see 
you in such a dishevelled condition? 


Oblige me by changing your dress and 
doing something to your hair. It is 
a public duty at such a time.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t bother,” said 
Mabel, weeping weakly. “I have no 
black things and I can’t bear to put 
on colors.” 

“My dear girl, is it for me to dictate 
to you as to your clothes?” The tone, 
half-severe and half-humorous, stung 
Mabel. “Considering poor Mrs. North’s 
delusion, would it not be well to hu- 
mor her, in so far as not to insist upon 
wearing mourning immediately?” 

“Oh, very well,” was the grudging 
reply, of which Mabel repented the 
next moment, adding contritely, “I’m 
sorry to have been so cross, Eustace. 
I will try to be brave.” 

“That is what I expect of my little 
girl. She doesn’t mean to bring dis- 
credit upon my choice by showing the 
white feather? I rely upon her to set 
an example of confidence to the whole 
garrison.” 

He bestowed upon her what Mabel 
inwardly stigmatized as a lofty kiss of 
encouragement before departing, and 
she obeyed him meekly, going at once 
to her room in order to pay the desired 
attention to her personal appearance. 
She was so angry with herself for hav- 
ing deserved his rebuke that she forgot 
to be angry with him. After all, it 
was well for her to have this severe 
master to please, if she was in danger 
of bringing disgrace upon her country 
by her faint-heartedness. She was 
taking herself to task in this strain, 
when the sound of voices in the outer- 
most of Georgia’s two rooms, which 
was next to her own, interrupted her 
meditations. 

“Oh dear! Georgie hasn’t slept long,” 
she lamented to herself. “Who is that 
talking to her, I wonder? Oh, Mr. An- 
struther, of course.” 

“I came in to see if there was any- 
thing I could do for you,” she heard 
Fitz say. “I’m ashamed to be so late, 
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but the fact is, I was up all night 
knocking down houses and setting 
coolies to cart away the remains, and 
when we had got the space all round 
pretty clear and came in, I was so 
dead tired that I just lay down and 
went to sleep where 1 was.” 

“Oh, you should have rested while 
you had the chance,” said Georgia. 
“Everybody is too kind to me, and 
there’s nothing I want done. Then we 
are really besieged now?” 

“I suppose we may say we are in a 
state of siege. At present all the tribes 
are holding jirgahs to consider the mat- 
ter. Our outer circle of vedettes was 
driven in soon after we got here last 
night, but we held the houses facing 
the fort against a few spasmodic 
rushes until we had got the zone of 
fire cleared. The enemy are too close 
for comfort as it is, but at any rate 
they have a space to cross before they 
can get up to the walls.” 

“Then they are occupying the town?” 

“Decidedly, if that means looting all 
the houses and firing most of 
them.” 

“Is our house burnt?” 

“Almost as soon as you were out of 
it. I noticed the fire when I turned 
round once as we were driving. But 
I don’t think that can have been the 
enemy. I fancy the servants who 
shirked coming with us were looting, 
and some one had knocked over a 
lamp.” 

“And how are things going with us 
here?” 

“So-so. But you know, Mrs. North, 
if it hadn’t been for the Major and 
Colonel Graham, we might as well 
have taken refuge in a fowl-house as 
in this place. Long ago they got in 
all the stores they could without at- 
tracting attention, and everything else 
was ready to be moved at a moment’s 
notice. They had their plans all cut 
and dried, too, and every man found 
his post assigned to him. The walls 


are good against anything but artillery, 
and the towers, and loopholes, and 
gates have all been put into some sort 
of repair.” 

“Yes,” said Georgia, “and that is the 
best of the situation. Now for the 
worst.” 

“Well, you know, it would all have 
been worst but for the Major, and 
every soul inside the walls is blessing 
him. The worst is that we have 
scraped together a preposterous num- 
ber of non-combatants—some of them 
the wives and children of the sowars, 
of course, but a good many of them 
Hindus and bazar-people of that sort, 
whom it would have been sheer mur- 
der to leave outside, but who will be 
next to no good to us. All the old sol- 
diers have been re-enlisted, and the 
boys are to make themselves useful, 
but there is a helpless crowd of women 
and children and elderly people to dis- 
pose of somehow. That’s the secret 
of your close quarters here. We can’t 
have the poor wretches anywhere near 
the walls. So they are put away in 
the central courts, where we can keep 
an eye upon them and overawe them if 
necessary.” 

“Poor things! I must go and see after 
them,” murmured Georgia. 

“Of course, with all these 
mouths, we are not provisioned for a 
long siege, unless we eat the horses, 
which ought to be saved in case we 
have to cut our way out at last. But 
the worst thing is that we have no ar- 
tillery, not so much as a field gun, and 
very little of anything else. The regi- 
ment have their carbines, of course, 
but the Commissioner’s Sikhs are the 
only men with rifles—except the fel- 
lows who go in for big game shooting. 
However, against that we can set the 
fact that the enemy have no big guns 
either, and that it’s about the best sea- 
son for moving troops on this frontier, 
so that we ought to be relieved before 
very long.” 
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“But that’s only if the enemy don’t 
cut the canals.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they’re too cute not 
to do that. It looks as if a dust-storm 
was coming on, which would help them 
if they set to work at once.” 

“Have they made any pretence of of- 
fering terms?” 

“The Amir sent his mullah this morn- 
ing with a flag of truce. He couldn’t 
be allowed inside, so the Commissioner 
and Colonel Graham spoke to him from 
the walls. But there was no accepting 
what he offered.” 

“What was it?” 

“Poor old Ashraf Ali seems awfully 
cut up about—what happened yesterday. 
He explained through the mullah that 
he arranged the ambuscade entirely for 
the benefit of the Commissioner, whom 
he really was anxious to put out of the 
way. It was a pure accident that the 
very last thing he could have wished 
happened instead. However, he doesn’t 
mean the Commissioner to escape him, 
for he suggested that we should hand 
him over now. He will ensure that 
he makes no more trouble on this fron- 
tier, and it is open to us either to stay 
here unmolested, or to return to civili- 
zation under a safe-conduct, just as we 
like.” 

“You mean that he actually offers to 
guarantee the safety of every one else 
if the Commissioner gives himself 
up?” 

“Practically that. Doesn’t it strike 
you as a little quaint?” 

“Was that the Commissioner’s view 
of it?” 

“I believe so. He remarked what a 
preposterous demand it was, when he 
had the responsibility of the fort and 
the whole community on his shoulders. 
He doesn’t intend to shirk his duty. 
The Colonel said it was a tremendous 
relief to hear how sensibly he took it. 
Some men would have insisted on giv- 
ing themselves up forthwith, but he 
has other things to think of.” 


A wan smile showed itself on Geor- 
gia’s face. “Well, if he intends to in- 
terpret his duty very strictly, we may 
wish he had gone,” she said. 

“IT don’t believe he is even technically 
in the right, and certainly I think the 
Colonel will have to organize a little 
mutiny if he insists on bossing the 
show. Couldn’t you turn on Miss 
North to moderate his pretensions a 
bit?” Mabel, in the next room, shook 
her fist unseen at the speaker. 

“After all,” said Georgia, “it’s most 
unlikely that they would have kept 
their promise to protect us even if he 
had given himseif up.” 

“Very little doubt about that. From 
what the mullah said, it’s clear that 
there are two parties in their camp, 
and I shouldn’t care to say which is 
the stronger. Bahram Khan’s follow- 
ing, besides his own men, who did all 
the looting last night, comprises the 
unfriendly frontier tribes and the 
chiefs who have grudges against the 
Amir, while Ashraf Ali has his loyal 
Sardars and the tribes which have al- 
ways been friendly to us. If only the 
Major were here!” 

“You mean that he would play them 
off against one another?” 

“Yes, and there’s no one else to do it. 
Beltring and I wanted to make the at- 
tempt, because there’s just the chance 
that the tribes would listen to us, as 
we have been with him so much, but 
the Colonel won’t let us leave the 
fort.” 

“No, it would be no good. You would 
only be risking your lives uselessly,” 
said Georgia. “He has more influence 
over them than any man I ever knew, 
except my father.” 

“Ah, but, Mrs. North, there’s no time 
to lose. As soon as we have killed two 
or three of the lot they’ll all be against 
us, and the longer we hold out the 
worse it will be. Even if Bahram 
Khan doesn’t succeed in bringing them 
over to his side at once, he will be 
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intriguing against his uncle in se- 
cret.” 

“I know, but what can we do? I 
dare not make inquiries about Dick, 
for if the Amir is keeping him safe 
somewhere, it might put him into Bah- 
ram Khan’s power. We can only 
wait.” 

“Oh, Mrs. North, don’t count on 
that,” pleaded Fitz sorrowfully.. “It’s 
no good, believe me. Ashraf Ali knows 
he is dead as well as we do.” 

“But I know that he is not dead,” 
said Georgia, and Fitz went out has- 
tily. In the veranda he met Mabel. 

“Oh, Miss North, I wanted to speak 
to you,” he said, but she beckoned him 
imperiously aside. 

“You seem to think it rather a fine 
thing to abuse a man who isn't there to 
defend himself,” she said. 

“Indeed?” he said, in astonishment. 
“I wasn’t aware of it.” 

“Perhaps you didn’t know that I 
could hear you when you were laugh- 
ing at Mr. Burgrave?” 

“I certainly didn’t know you were 
listening, but I was not laughing at 
him. I merely said that he hadn’t giv- 
en himself up. Would you wish me to 
say he had?” 

“You hinted that it was wrong and 
cowardly of him, and that he was sav- 
ing himself at the expense of every 
one else here, when you ought to know 
that it was only his strong sense of 
duty that kept him back. Would you 
have gone?” 

“Certainly not, if the burden of the 
defence rested on me, as the Commis- 
sioner fancies it does on him.” 

“You see! And you said yourself it 
would probably have been no good.” 

“So I say still. Bahram Khan has 
more on hand than a piece of private 
revenge. If we trusted to his safe- 
conduct we Should be in for Cawnpore 
over again.” 

“And after that you still make fun 
of Mr. Burgrave for not going! It’s a 
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shame! I know he has done foolish 
things in the past, from our point of 
view, but I won't hear him called a 
coward. He is the most noble, lofty- 
minded man in the world, and I only 
wish I was more worthy of him!” 

“You can’t expect me to endorse that, 
any more than the Commissioner him- 
self would,” said Fitz. “If anything I 
have said about him has pained you, 
Miss North, I humbly beg your pardon, 
but please remember that I should 
never speak against him intentionally, 
simply because you hold him in honor.” 

“T only want you to understand that 
I am not going to ask him to moderate 
his pretensions, as you said,” went on 
Mabel, rather confused. “For one 
thing, he wouldn’t do it, and for an- 
other, now that Dick is gone, I must 
be guided by him.” 

“Quite so,” said Fitz, somewhat dri- 
ly. Then his tone changed. “I wanted 
to ask what you thought about telling 
poor Mrs. North something the mullah 
said this morning. It struck me that 
perhaps we ought to wait, as the doc- 
tor thinks it’s a good thing that she 
can’t believe the worst has happened. 
The poor old Amir wept as if for his 
own son when he heard that the Ma- 
jor was dead, and went himself to look 
for the body, intending to give it a 
state funeral. But when they got to 
the pass it was gone. The Hasrat Ali 
Begum, who was in camp near, had 
broken pardah with her women as soon 
as the battle was over, and carried off 
the body and buried it. They were 
afraid of what Bahram Khan would 
do, you see, and at present they won’t 
tell even the Amir where the grave is, 
but he sent word that he meant to 
build a tomb over it later on. Now, 
ought Mrs. North to know?” 

“I shouldn’t think so, should you? I 
have never been much with people in 
trouble—I don’t know how to deal with 
them. But I think it will be better not 
to tell her unless she asks.” 
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“But she isn’t likely to ask, is she? 
Oh, Miss North, if she could only be 
right! I don’t believe there’s a man in 
the fort but would gladly die to bring 
him back.” 


The expected dust-storm did not 
break until the afternoon, and in the 
interval the besieged continued to 
strengthen their defences, disturbed 
only by an intermittent rifle-fire. A 
party of the enemy had taken posses- 
sion of General Keeling’s old house, 
and lying down behind the low wall 
which surrounded the room, fired at 
any one they saw on the ramparts. 
Thanks to the efforts of Colonel Gra- 
ham and Dick, the ruined parapet here 
had been repaired, but it was a case of 
“Heads down!’ when there were mes- 
sages to be sent from one point to an- 
other. So well concealed were the en- 
emy that no response to their annoying 
attentions was possible until a party 
of Sikhs, at considerable risk to life 
and limb, scaled the turrets flanking 
the gateway, the repairs of which had 
not been completed owing to lack of 
time, and succeeded in commanding 
the roof of the old house. They had 
scarcely cleared it before the storm 
came on and they were summoned 
down again, since it was the univer- 
sal anticipation that an assault would 
be attempted under cover of the wind 
and darkness. Nothing of the kind 
took place, however, and the garrison 
remaining under arms chafed at their 
enforced inaction, and tried in vain to 
pierce the obscurity which surrounded 
them, while the wind howled, and the 
dust rattled on the roofs, and last of 
all, the rain poured down in sheets. 
When the air cleared sufficiently to al- 
low the buildings beyond the zone of 
fire to be visible, it was seen that the 
enemy had taken advantage of the 


storm for quite another purpose. On 
the roof of General Keeling’s house 
was now a stone breastwork, so con- 
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structed as to shelter its occupants 
even against the fire from the towers, 
and provided with loopholes just large 
enough to allow the barrel of a rifle to 
protrude. 

“It looks to me as though we should 
have to rush the house and blow it up,” 
said the Commissioner to Colonel 
Graham, as they stood in one of the 
turrets, peering into the sweeping 
rain, during the last few minutes of 
daylight. “That sangar makes our 
walls untenable.” 

“Then we shall have to raise them,” 
was the laconic reply, as Colonel Gra- 
ham passed his field-glass to his com- 
panion. “You may not have noticed 
that though the General’s old stone 
house is the only one strong enough to 
support a sangar on the roof, the brick 
houses on both sides of it have been 
loopholed. The place is a regular 
death-trap.” 

“Do you mean that in this short time 
they have prepared a position impreg- 
nable to our whole force?” asked Mr. 
Burgrave incredulously. 

“Possibly not, but that isn’t the ques- 
tion. I should be glad if you and I 
could come to an understanding at 
once. We are not here to exhibit feats 
of arms, but to keep the flag flying un- 
til we can be relieved, and to protect 
the unfortunate women and children 
down below there. Nothing would 
please me better than to lead an as- 
sault on the house yonder, but who's to 
defend the fort when the butcher’s bill 
is paid? I don’t doubt that if we had 
only ourselves to consider, I could cut 
my way out with the troops, and make 
a historic march to Rahmat-Ullah, but 
with the non-combatants it would be 
impossible. You see this?—or perhaps 
you don’t see it, but I do. Well, are 
we to work together or not?” 

“You are asking me to» subordinate 
my judgment to yours?” 

“Politically, you are supreme here. 
From a military point of view—” 
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“You think you ought to be? Consid- 
ering the office I hold, doesn’t that 
strike you as rather a large order?” 

“Would you propose to occupy an 
independent and superior position from 
which to criticize my measures? Sure- 
ly you must see that that would be out 
of the question? You may be Commis- 
sioner for the province, but I am com- 
mandant of this fort, and the troops 
are under my orders. The conclusion 
is pretty obvious, isn’t it? In such a 
situation as this a single head is essen- 
tial, and there must be no hint of divid- 
ed councils. You and I are both aware 
that everything we prize in the world 
is at stake here. Can we squabble 
over our relative positions in face of 
what lies before us?” 

“The question would come more 
gracefully from me to you, in the cir- 
cumstances,” said Mr. Burgrave, “but 
you are not without justification. Let 
it be understood that the conduct of all 
military operations is vested in you. I 
reserve, of course, the right of private 
criticism, and of offering advice.” 

“And of putting the blame on me if 
things go wrong!” thought Colonel 
Graham, but he was too wise to give 
utterance to the remark. “Do you care 
to make the round of the defences with 
me?’ he asked. “I should like to see 
how the new brickwork: stands this 
deluge.” 

As they emerged from the shelter of 
the tower into the rainy dusk, they 
were met by Fitz, who, like the other 
civilians in the place, had enrolled him- 
self as a volunteer. When he first 
spoke, his voice was inaudible, owing 
to a rushing, roaring sound which filled 
the air. 

“Why, what’s this?” shouted the Col- 
onel. 

“The canal, sir,” answered Fitz loud- 
ly. “Winlock sent me to ask you to 
come and look at it.” 

“Is it in flood? Can the reservoir 
have burst?” 


“We think the enemy must have 
opened the sluices. The dead body of 
a white man was washed down just 
now. We saw it, though we could not 
reach it, and some one said it was 
Western, who was in charge at the 
canal works.” 

The Colonel and Mr. Burgrave hur- 
ried along the rampart, sheltered by 
the gathering darkness from the ene- 
my’s fire to the rear wall of the fort, 
the base of which was washed by the 
canal. The canal itself was part of 
the great system of irrigation works 
by means of which, as the Commission- 
er had once complained, General Keel- 
ing had made Khemistan. A huge res- 
ervoir was constructed in the hills to 
receive the torrents of water which 
rushed down every ravine after a 
storm, and which, after carrying ruin 
and destruction in their path, ran use- 
lessly to waste. By means of sluices, 
the outflow was regulated with the mi- 
nutest care, and the precious water 
husbanded so jealously that even in 
the hottest seasons it was possible to 
supply the canal which, with its many 
affluents, had converted the immediate 
surroundings of Alibad from a sandy 
waste into a garden. Owing to the 
necessity of coping with an occasional 
rush of water, the banks were artifi- 
cially raised, and the one opposite the 
southwest angle of the fort, where the 
canal took a sudden bend, had been 
strengthened to a considerable height 
with masonry, to protect the cultivated 
land beyond it from inundation. This 
caused the force of the current at this 
point to be much increased. After a 
storm the placid canal always became 
a rushing torrent, on account of the 
accessions it received after leaving the 
reservoir, but none of those in the fort 
had ever seen it rise to the height it 
had reached on the present occasion. 
Colonel Graham uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay when he looked out over 
the turbid stream, which seemed to 
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be flung back from the opposite bank 
against the fort wall with even in- 
creased violence. Presently there was 
a lull in the storm, and, by the aid of 
a lantern which was lowered from the 
rampart, he was able to see that the 
current was actually scouring away 
the lower courses of the wall. 
next moment the lantern was violently 
swept from the hand of the man who 
held the cord, and another rush of 
water came swirling round the tower 
at the angle of the wall, dashing its 
spray into the faces of the watchers. 
Every one of them felt the wall shake 
under the blow, and there was a mur- 
mur of dismay. Colonel Graham re- 
covered himself first. 

“Turn out all the servants and cool- 
ies, Winlock,” he said, “and shore up 
the wall with props and sand-bags as 
far as possible. We will stay here and 
watch whether the water rises any 
higher. It’s clear they hope that this 
south curtain will go,” he added to Mr. 
Burgrave, “and that then they will 
only have to walk in.” 

“They must have a clever head 
among them,” said the Commissioner, 
“for they are evidently letting the wa- 
ter out a little at a time.” 

“Ah, that’s the native engineer, no 
doubt. They kept him alive to man- 
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age the machinery for them when they 
killed poor Western. Look out, here’s 
another!” 

Again the wall trembled perceptibly, 
but by this time the courtyard was full 
of eager workers, piling up earth and 
stones and beams and bags of sand, 
and anything else that could be found. 
Presently the Colonel called out to 
them to stop, for there was now the 
danger that the wall might fall out- 
wards instead of inwards, and they 
waited in unwilling idleness, while the 
two men on the rampart watched the 
water anxiously, and measured its dis- 
tance from the parapet. Then came a 
more violent rush of water than any 
before, and to Colonel Graham and Mr. 
Burgrave the wall seemed to rock back- 
wards and forwards under them. When 
they looked into each other’s faces 
once more, they could scarcely believe 
that it was still standing. 

“That’s the last, evidently,” said the 
Colonel, “a final effort. The water’s 
getting lower already. We're safe for 
to-night, but if they had only had the 
patience to wait until this rain was 
over, we could never have stood the 
force of water they might have turned 
on. And as it is, a child’s popgun 
might almost account for this bit of 
wall now.” 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE HIGH VELDT. 


BY A CITY IMPERIAL VOLUNTEER. 


In offering these few notes on cer- 
tain points which particularly struck 
me while in South Africa, I do not pro- 
pose to touch the problems of the con- 
duct or organization of the war, or to 
harrow my readers with pictures of 
thrilling incidents or appalling suffer- 
ings; and the lessons to be learned 


from that interesting experiment, my 
own regiment, may be better discussed 
by more impartial judges. My idea 
merely is that a few remarks on the 
main features of the ordinary life of 
our army, by one to whom they were 
perfectly novel and unprecedented, 


may help to bring home to the average 
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reader a clearer conception of what 
that life was really like for the rank 
and file in South Africa. 

Before I went out I had no idea of 
what it was to sleep every night for 
months in my clothes on the bare 
ground with no roof but the vault of 
heaven, to be really hungry day after 
day, for weeks to be dirty, to have no 
change of raiment, never to sit on a 
chair or eat at a table, to cook my own 
food, wash my own shirt, darn my own 
rags, and to own no property save 
what I carried on my own back or on 
my horse’s; and perhaps above all, nev- 
er for weeks together to have a book 
to read. What all these things mean 
I now know; for on a campaign you 
are brought very close to primitive na- 
ture, and at home one does not realize 
how completely nature is fenced out 
of our ordinary lives. The very perfec- 
tion of the fence prevents us from be- 
ing aware of it. I say all this with no 
intention of exaggerating the hard- 
ships that I went through; all these 
things become in a very short time 
quite tolerable, some of them even 
pleasant, so soon as you get accustomed 
to them. But I wish to emphasize the 
greatness of the change felt by one 
who is transported from the ordinary 
life of a London citizen, with its own 
peculiar comforts and discomforts, to 
the life of a soldier on active service 
with its entirely different advantages 
and disadvantages. 

In my own case the change was 
very sudden. Instead of descending 
by nicely graded steps from one degree 
of ease to another not quite so easy, 
I fell with a disconcerting rapidity 
from the top of the stairs to the bot- 
tom. Of the discomforts of our 
last day and night in London I need 
not speak. On the voyage we were 
better off than we should have been 
on an ordinary troop-ship, but nothing 
can make a troop-deck a really pleasant 
place of abode. Few who have not 


tried can realize what it is never for a 
moment, in bed, in the bath, at meals 
or on deck, in the morning or in the 
evening, not to be reminded in various 
uncomfortable ways of the overwhelm- 
ing proximity of one’s fellow-beings. 
I honestly think that the time I spent 
on board-ship, going out, and still more 
coming home (when there were more 
of us), was about the most disagree- 
able part of my experience—except, 
perhaps, the time spent in the train on 
the way back to Cape Town, when we 
ate, slept, sat, read, gambled and 
squabbled each on the same little 
square foot of truck-floor for days and 
nights together, with relief only when 
we were occasionally turned out to 
push the train uphill, because the en- 
gine could not pull it. 

On the few days we spent at Green 
Point Camp I will not dilate. To me 
they are still a night-mare of broiling 
sun, sandy horse-lines, crowded tents 
(I only learned later on a visit to a 
field-hospital at Bloemfontein, what a 
really crowded tent was), piles of new 
saddlery, rampant horse-stealing, long 
hours, food which even now I main- 
tain to be the worst I ever tasted, 
and a babel of orders, contradictions, 
abuse, grumbling and confusion. It 
was very uncomfortable, but it was 
apparently our way of settling down 
to soldiering, and I suppose it was In- 
evitable. 

After this purgatory, relieved only 
by one or two visits and encouraging 
words from Lord Roberts and Sir 
Alfred Milner, which for the time 
being set us all in heart again, we 
were sent up country in comfortable 
second-class carriages; we only learned 
later what coal-trucks were for. How 
well I remember that journey—the 
piles and piles of grapes thrust upon 
us by generous loyalists, and their 
wives at the roadside stations, the 
clamor of the children for buttons 
and badges, the futile attempts to 
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water or feed the horses, packed by 
dozens in their trucks, always with 
their tails at the only available open- 
ing, the way-side stoppages to cook 
and eat dinner, the wild surmises 
among excitable members as to where 
we were going and how they should 
like to get under fire for the first 
time, the quiet game of cards among 
those more sedate. But this soon 
came to an end, and at two o’clock 
one cold morning we were turned out 
into a large camp at Enslin, I think 
the hottest place I ever was in. There 
was no shade, of course—except 
a large tent for the Soldiers’ Home, 
which being of a sickly green color 
east a horrid pallor over the faces of 
the prostrate forms which writhed on 
the ground in uneasy slumber. All 
that day we spent under a roasting 
sun in shifting our lines from one spot 
to another a hundred yards off, and in 
trying to identify the various positions 
around us and the scenes of the his- 
toric fights that had occurred in the 
neighborhood. I well remember gaz- 
ing at the distant line of blue hills, and 
telling myself with awe that there was 
the famous Boer position of Magers- 
fontein, and that now we were indeed 
near the front. 

Early next morning our first march 
began. Our idea was that in a day or 
two we should be back at Enslin or 
thereabouts. As a fact we never came 
back, and that day was our first on the 
road that led to Paardeberg and after- 
wards to Bloemfontein. I did not my- 
self take part in a fight till much later, 
but war is not all fighting, and this 
great forward movement was incom- 
parably the most interesting and most 
important of all those in which I or 
any of my regiment took part; thus, 
though it may now seem to be almost 
ancient history, I shail hope to need no 
excuse for dwelling more on this than 
on any other part of my South African 
experiences, especially as my object is 
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to give not so much a narrative of 
events as a record of general impres- 
sions. 

Our first day out was a good sample 
of a day in the field. It began the 
night before. Each man had brought 
a kit-bag up in the train with him. 
The problem now was, as all baggage 
was to be carried on the horse, to de- 
cide what to stuff into the wallets and 
what to leave behind, and some com- 
munity of goods became necessary. 
This sort of thing was heard on all 
sides: “Have you quinine? Then I 
won’t take any.’”—‘“‘Have you got a 
sponge? oh, then, I’ll take only a piece 
of soap.”’—‘“Shall I put in this tin of 
Bovril, or this spare shirt? I can’t 
earry both’—and so on. These im- 
promptu partnerships were not much 
good, as they were almost always soon 
dissolved by sickness, promotion, de- 
tail-duty, or other accidents; and I 
may also add that the man who, in 
packing his wallets, preferred clothes 
or cleanliness to food very soon saw 
good reason to repent his choice. 

The full marching-order of myself 
and my horse was as follows—and on 
this one point I will venture an opin- 
ion that reform is urgently needed. 
The saddle was of the colonial pattern, 
something like an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish hunting saddle, but three times as 
heavy. The wallets were both stuffed 
full, and over them was strapped a 
heavy military greatcoat, and onto 
that a pair of light canvas shoes. A 
water-proof sheet, with a spare shirt 
inside, was strapped on the fan-tails 
behind, a rifle bucket dangled on one 
side, a shoe-case and nose-bag on the 
other. Add a man with rifle, bandolier, 
belt, bayonet, haversack and water- 
bottle, and place the whole on the top 
of a fourteen-hand Cape pony, and it 
speaks well for the pony that he can 
carry it all under a broiling sun over 
heavy ground. In the case of cavalry 
add a sword and lance, and the need 
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for reform of equipment becomes still 
more obvious. 

Reveillé sounded at two o’clock in 
the cold and darkness, so as to give 
us ample time to make sure that each 
man’s saddlery and kit were complete. 
Needless to say, they were not. One 
had lost his horse, another an essential 
part of his saddle, a third his rifle—all 
“commandeered.” There was really 
no need for such thefts; it only meant 
that in the dark Private A. could not 
lay his hands on his own stuff, but hap- 
pened to stumble over Private B.’s kit, 
and to save himself a little trouble, 
quietly made it his own. I myself suf- 
fered loss, for some one privately car- 
ried off the cork of my water-bottle. 
with the result that I had to go water- 
less all that day, except for the doles of 
friends. To add to our discomforts, a 
camp-kettle of hot coffee was brewed 
for each section of from twenty to thir- 
ty men. My section’s went astray and 
we never got any; and any one who has 
been in the Colonies knows what it is 
to begin a day’s. work without the 
morning coffee. 

At last, still in the dark, the march 
commenced. I and two or three others 
were orderlies for the day to General 
Hector Macdonald, which involved much 
galloping to and fro to the old camp 
and back; but our main use was to tell 
the various regiments where to camp, 
directing them by such landmarks 4s, 
“Just beside the third dead horse,” or 
“Half a mile beyond the only tree.” 
The General was very cheery and was 
soon discussing mutual friends in Scot- 
land with one of our number, a private 
out there, but a Scotch laird at home. 
We reached camp about three in the 
afternoon to find that our unlucky 
wagon had broken down on the march, 
whereby we got nothing for breakfast, 
dinner, tea, or supper but biscuit, 
which in the circumstances I found it 
almost impossible to swallow. It was 
only a bath in a muddy, leech-infested 
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dam which revived my drooping spir- 
its. Fortunately, there was also a well, 
or this same dam must have been re- 
served for drinking only, and a bath 
in it would have entailed C.B.—a grim 
piece of irony which punishes a soldier 
in the field by “confining him to bar- 
racks.” The last I remember of that 
day is wandering about on a horse as 
weary as myself, searching vainly for 
an elusive officer of the Army Service 
Corps, whose whereabouts no one 
knew, but whom I was bidden to look 
for till I found him. 

However, I am not writing a diary, 
and I describe this day not as an espe- 
cially hard one, but merely as fairly 
typical and one which impressed itself 
particularly upon me as the first I had 
spent in the field. I fear that nothing 
that I can describe has not been de- 
scribed already many times. But in 
the first place the narrators have gen- 
erally been war-correspondents who, 
whatever their descriptive powers, 
could not always speak at first-hand; 
and unless you have been on quarter- 
rations yourself, it is hard to describe 
to others what the quarter-rations are 
like. I know that one of my amuse- 
ments during the long days at Paarde- 
berg, when I had chewed my lump of 
trek-ox, and had only a few crumbs of 
my daily biscuit and a quarter left, 
was to watch one of the correspondents 
seated inside a most comfortable wag- 
on and making a most comfortable 
meal, washed down by something that 
looked aggravatingly like whisky and 
soda-water. For another thing these 
details of every-day life are apt to be 
obscured in the description of fierce 
fights and brilliant movements, bullets 
and blood, victories and wounds, with 
which the letters to the newspapers 
were naturally filled. It is not till one 
has been out there that one realizes 
how comparatively small a part the 
actual fighting plays in the general life 
I was not at 
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any of the great historic fights such as 
Modder River or Magersfontein, or 
that Sunday at Paardeberg, so it is 
rather presumptuous of me to say this, 
but I think most soldiers would agree 
with me. Fighting, except in a few 
places and during a few terrible weeks, 
is not an everyday occurrence even 
for the most favored of regiments. 
When it comes it is a change. There 
is something to do—a change in tue 
proceedings; there is something new 
to think of, success to be hoped for 
and death or wounds to be feared, and 
the thrill of danger, whether it be 
pleasant or not, is at least exciting. 
But when there is no fighting, the life 
becomes horribly tedious. The same 
early reveillé in the dark and cold, the 
same slow, laborious march over the 
dull, monotonous, featureless veldt, the 
same round of irksome duties, the 
same unvaried food, and the same de- 
pressing feeling of dirt, discomfort, 
fatigue and drudgery. Not enough to 
eat, not enough to drink, no shelter 
from rain or sun, no amusements, noth- 
ing to think of or look forward to but 
a long similar days, 
marked only by the endless inconven- 
iences which must result to men who 
have to carry all their property on 
their persons, and have no chance of 
replacing anything that gets lost or 
worn out. 

I do not say all this for the sake of 
grumbling. I had a horse, and on sev- 
eral occasions was detached from regi- 
mental duty, and thus was often more 
comfortable than the rest of the rank 
and file; but I think this is a fair pic- 
ture of the life of an ordinary soldier, 
especially a foot-soldier on the march, 
and I must say that one of the chief 
lessons I learned from my campaign 
was to respect and admire the British 
soldier. While we were camped at 
subsequent 
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the most adverse conditions. At this 
time we had frequent torrential thun- 
derstorms, long marches, and rations, 
sometimes half and sometimes quarter, 
but never full; heat by day and cold 
by night, always the prospect and 
sometimes the reality of fighting. Many 
of the infantry were sickening with 
fever; most of them had done some of 
the hardest fighting of the war at 
Paardeberg; all were worn out with 
hunger, thirst and fatigue. It was a 
terrible sight to see them plodding 
along with hollow cheeks, their faces 
almost black with sun and dirt and 
hair, their clothes in tatters, their boots 
often in shreds, laden with their heavy 
equipment, over rough, stony, dusty 
ground, full of ant-heaps and holes, so 
that every step had to be taken with 
eare. Water, apart from the pestilen- 
tial Modder, was very scarce. Their 
own water-bottles, even if full at start- 
ing, were soon emptied, and I have 
seen men on their hands and knees lap- 
ping from a stagnant pond which even 
the mules would not touch, and they 
were pretty thirsty. No wonder there 
was an epidemic of typhoid! I suppose 
that, considering the severity of the 
fighting, the length of the march, the 
scanty supplies of all kinds of food 
and drink, and the vast numbers en- 
gaged, the great march from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein entailed more 
suffering than any other part of the 
war—apart of course from Ladysmith. 
I do not mean to say that isolated regi- 
ments, detachments, or even brigades, 
did not at certain times endure equal 
or even greater sufferings. But I do 
not think such a great number— 
thirty to forty thousand men—ever en- 
dured such collective hardships, and 
the time of trial lasted for about five 
weeks. All through this time the bear- 
ing of the British soldier—I speak espe- 
cially of the foot-soldier—struck an 
amateur as being almost beyond praise. 
Some grumbling of course there was; 
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the British soldier grumbles (grouses he 
calls it) everywhere—he has nothing 
else to talk of; but there was in his 
behavior a certain steadfastness and 
cheerfulness, a making light of hard- 
ships and a readiness to help a com- 
rade, which were incomparable. I read 
in the papers descriptions of the high 
prices paid, for instance, for a single 
ration-biscuit. There were hundreds 
and thousands of men willing enough 
to pay any price for a biscuit; but I 
cannot remember ever to have seen a 
soldier sell one, though I have often 
seen a man whose daily ration was 
perhaps two biscuits, give one away 
to a comrade in worse plight than him- 
self. And throughout there was a 
stoical disposition to treat all hardships 
as a matter of course and to make 
light of them, which seemed to me to 
be the highest heroism. 

Especially striking was the never- 
failing sense of humor of which in- 
stances constantly occurred. You could 
see a man tramping along with weari- 
ness and déjection painted in every 
line of his face and figure. Suddenly 
he would look up with a smile and give 
vent to some quaint exclamation or 
absurd comparison at which you could 
not help laughing. I do not suppose 
the Irishman who accosted me as I 
returned from bathing with, “I say, 
boy, does the river flow up or down 
here?” thought he was making a joke, 
but the man who described his officer 
as a “qualified V.C.-hunter,” and the 
other who on crossing the Vaal ex- 
claimed, “Now Mr. (adjective) Kroojer, 
we’re in your (adjective) garden at 
last!” must, I think, be allowed a cer- 
tain humorous vein. Much later, near 
Barberton, I was in charge of a flock 
of sheep for a couple of days (a truly 
awful task) and was constantly passing 
and being passed by the band of a dis- 
tinguished Irish battalion in charge of 
a ramshackle wagon, which came to 
grief about once in every mile. As 
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they toiled along with their battered 
brass instruments, and burst into a 
chorus of jokes and happy lauguter 
at each fresh break-down, their hilarity 
was very catching. At Belfast, the 
day after the important battle of Ber- 
gendal, there was a well-attended foot- 
ball match, though firing was still to 
be heard. 

To have spent ten days at Paarde- 
berg alone I consider to be an educa- 
tion in itself. We left the railway 
along with the Highland Brigade, but 
stopped some days at Jacobsdal (where 
the few English women seemed to be 
half-crazy with fright, while the Dutch 
stolidly made money by selling us 
bread) and did not arrive at that his- 
toric camp till early in the morning of 
the Tuesday after the Sunday on which 
the battle was fought. All Monday we 
were passing farms turned into hos- 
pitals and ambulances full of wounded, 
and heard stories of heavy fighting 
ahead. We were escorting some naval 
guns, and as we came over a slight hill 
we passed by the lines of the Corn- 
walls who regaled us with accounts 
of the charge on Sunday and their 
heavy losses. As we topped the rise, 
the camp lay before us, on a flat plain 
surrounded by low hills. Through the 
midst of the plain wound the River 
Modder, and on a bare flat on the fur- 
ther bank lay a disconsolate-looking 
square of wagons, near to a tiny tin- 
roofed house. This was the Boer 
laager. Except for this it was difficult 
to see where Cronje and his men were. 
All along the river lay the lines of the 
British troops, at one point 
right up to the river bank, and more 
to the right receding some distance 
from it. Across the river too could be 
seen the bivouac of more troops. It 
seemed as though the British camp 
filled the entire plain. Close up to the 
river and a little above the only re- 
spectable drift, lay the few tents of 
the hospital and the wagons of Lord 
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Roberts’s staff, who had fashioned for 
themselves picturesque green arbors 
like those in the gardens of a riverside 
hotel, among the trees on the bank. The 
drift was constantly crowded with 
wagons and orderlies passing to and 
fro, and as the river was in flood 
most of the time, the drift rough, and 
the descent to it, in spite of the labors 
of the Engineers, precipitous, it was 
a matter of some time and difficulty 
to get across. Just across the drift 
stood a peaked hill, above a ruined 
farm. This was Paardeberg itself. 
On looking closer one could see that, 
though the British lines ran along both 
sides of the ‘Modder, at one point they 
were set back a good deal. It was in 
the middle of this open ring that Cronje 
was entrenched in the river-bed. 

Life at Paardeberg was not exciting. 
We knew dimly that great events were 
taking place, but we seemed to have 
nothing very much to do ourselves, and 
I fear we thought more of the petty 
details of life—whether we should get 
two biscuits or one to-day, whether 
we should be on picket to-night, wheth- 
er we were for grazing-guard to-mor- 
row—than of how Cronje was to be in- 
duced to surrender. Our duties con- 
sisted of the ordinary camp-routine, 
with occasional orderly-work. Twice a 
day an armed party took the horses 
across the plain strewn with dead car- 
cases to water them in the river which 
was stocked with the same, and on 
most days an armed guard took them 
out to graze—not that there was much 
sustenance in the long, dry, coarse 
grass. Occasionally an armed escort 
iook the water-cart to a spring some 
three or four miles off, where the only 
decent water in the neighborhood was 
to be found. That in the Modder was, 
of course, unspeakable. When we had 
to use it, we went down to the muddy 
brink and poled off the corpse of some 
ox or horse which had come to anchor 
there, before filling the camp-kettle. 
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The hardest duty was that of horse- 
picket at night. As we had no picket- 
lines, the horses had to be linked head 
to head; sometimes for greater secu- 
rity the ends were fastened together 
so as to form a ring. There were six 
sections of us there, and consequently 
six rings of horses with one man to 
each. This arrangement, of course, 
gave the horses no chance to sleep, and 
the poor brutes were half-mad with 
hunger (on some days their whole ra- 
tion was only four pounds of oats), so 
that the rings were constantly shifting 
ground in pursuit 6f a delusive blade of 
grass, and running into each other. If 
an empty nose-bag was left on the 
ground, or on one horse’s head, it was 
the signal for a scrimmage, and was 
soon torn to shreds. It may be imag- 
ined that the horse-guard had a pretty 
lively time tying up loose horses, and 
preventing the rings from straying 
over the saddles and sleeping men. 
Things were stil! livelier when a thun- 
derstorm came on, and all the horses 
simultaneously tried to turn their tails 
to it. The result then was pandemo- 
nium. 

Our amusements were simple. Chat- 
ting with the decimated Sea-forths, 
whose lines were next to ours; climb- 
ing the signal kopje under which we 
lay, and trying to find out from the 
signallers what was going on; or wash- 
ing in the fetid Modder—these were 
our chief relaxations. The top of Sig- 
nal Hill was rather a favorite place, 
by the way, for there you were out of 
the ken of the sergeants, and in those 
early days there was no roster for fa- 
tigue. Everybody was new to the 
work, besides being worn out by hun- 
ger and discomfort, and, in addition, 
we were deprived of our sergeant-ma- 
jor on whom so much must depend, 
and who was wounded at Jacobsdal. 
Consequently you were cast for fatigue, 
not because it was your turn, but be- 
cause you were nearest. Consequently, 
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also, the wily ones retired to the top 
of Signal Hill, and a party who had 
just finished one fatigue were pounced 
on for the next, because there was no 
one else handy. 

But the principal subject of every 
man’s thought was food. When one is 
on short rations, one develops an ex- 
traordinary taste for sweet things; but 
sugar was very scarce, and jam scarcer 
still. I remember one pot (the first we 
had seen for many days) had to be 
shared by sixteen men, and the ser- 
geant doled it out with a spoon to the 
expectant crowd. Thanks to an insti- 
tution by which I have benefited 
often, the liver, heart and kidneys of 
slaughtered beasts are the perquisites 
of the butcher, who sells what he does 
not want. Now these are the only 
parts of the trek-oxen (on which we 
then subsisted) into which it is possi- 
ble to drive your teeth; and conse- 
quently, every morning there was a 
long queue at the butcher’s shop wait- 
ing to buy his tit-bits. I have even 
heard of one of our number who 
milked dead cows; he certainly milked 
his own mare so long as she gave milk. 

Of fighting we saw hardly anything 
at Paardeberg. Some of the outlying 
regiments had some, but the attack on 
Cronje himself was not renewed, and 
the infantry had more or less of a rest. 
There were certain places where, if 
you went, you risked being shot, but 
for the most part those were days of 
persistent shell-fire on our part and 
sullen silence on the part of the Boers. 
Night was made hideous by the thun- 
der of our guns, and the ghostly flick- 
ering all round the horizon of the dis- 
tant search-lights of Kimberly and 
Modder River. It was also on several 
occasions made exceedingly uncom- 
fortable by sudden and heavy thunder- 
storms. In those days we had only 
one blanket each, and it was not diffi- 
cult to get wet through. 

At last, in the night of Wednesday, 


February 26th, I was awakened by the 
sound of a heavy bombardment and a 
terrific fusilade. This was the final at- 
tack and the fighting of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Regiment, Gordons and Shrop- 
shires in the trenches. I went to sleep 
again. When I awoke on Thursday 
morning all was still. As we were cook- 
ing our coffee we heard the sound of 
distant cheering; but that might mean 
anything—an issue of rum or an extra 
biscuit, in some lucky regiment. Pres- 
ently two staff-officers rode past, and 
I heard one say to the other, “How 
splendid that it should happen on the 
anniversary of Majuba!”’ and so the 
news spread that Cronje had surren- 
dered. I was on duty that morning as 
an orderly at headquarters. When I 
went there, an excited Kaffir cried out 
to me that he had seen Baas Roberts 
and Baas Cronje shaking hands, and 
there I saw Cronje himself sitting un- 
der a tree. My duty took me across 
the river to the trenches which the 
Canadians and Gordons had driven 
to within a hundred yards of the Boers. 
There I found them resting and reck- 
oning up their losses. Already stray 
soldiers were strolling into the laager, 
and sentries were being set over it. A 
rather disconsolate Highlander was 
seen wandering about «ith a large 
marble clock which he had found there 
and knew not how to dispose of. 
When I returned to headquarters, I 
saw a dingy-looking crowd of Boers 
squatting on the ground, with several 
women among them, and a guard of 
Highlanders over them, and I heard 
that we had orders to start immediate- 
ly as Cronje’s escort. Cronje, with his 
wife, grandson and secretary, were 
placed in a covered four-wheeled cart 
(popularly known as a spider), drawn 
by a team of four horses, and a native 
servant followed with a Cape cart. 
General Pretyman was in charge, and 
the escort consisted of about a hun- 
dred of the Imperial Volunteers under 
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a captain. We travelled pretty quick, 
and reached Modder River station on 
the afternoon of the next day, having 
halted for the night at Klip Drift, 
where lay the Guards Brigade. The 
second day I rode just alongside of 
Cronje and got a good view of him. He 
is a heavily built man with a thick 
brown beard, and not unimposing-look- 
ing. He wore a large felt hat, and a 
shabby old tail-coat, which looked 
brown or black as the light fell on it. 
He smoked incessantly a large Boer 
pipe, and it was interesting to observe, 
as we approached Modder River, that 
by his gestures he was evidently point- 
ing out to his companions the various 
ridges which he had held during the 
past months. Mrs. Cronje was a small, 
thin little woman, and I do not think 
that in England one would have taken 
her even for a poor farmer’s wife. She 
wore a shabby old dress (certainly not, 
I should say, one of Lady Sarah Wil- 
son’s), and carried her luggage in a 
sack rather like a soldier’s kit-bag. As 
we approached the railway Cronje con- 
tinued to smoke stolidly, but Mrs. 
Cronje was visible affected, as the nig- 
gers began to hoot, and some of the 
soldiers in the camp to cheer. As we 
trotted up to the station, the guard 
turned out, a bugle sounded the gen- 
eral salute, Cronje went in to lunch, 
and our duties were over. Needless to 
say we dashed off at once to the two 
stores by the station, and expended all 
our cash on tins of jam, sausages and 
preserved fruit. That night we revelled 
in the luxury of full rations, bread and 
our purchased delicacies. There was 
even some beer! 

We stayed there three or four days 
waiting for stores, with nothing much 
to do except to bathe in the river and 
try to avoid the dust-storms. Modder 
River camp was not what it had been 
three months before. There were all 
the traces of a large encampment, but 
the troops actually there were few, and 


all the trees, which were said in old 
time to have made the place the Rich- 
mond of Kimberley, had long ago been 
cut down for firewood, which was now 
very scarce. 

At Modder River we had an amusing 
meeting. A friend who was with me 
had been at Cambridge. Suddenly he 
was accosted by name by a tall, beard- 
ed Guardsman, who turned out to be 
a reservist and one of the under-por- 
ters at my friend’s former college. This 
chance introduced us to the hospitality 
of a tent where some _ half-dozen 
Guardsmen of various battalions had 
been left behind, when the Brigade 
went to Klip Drift, for various dis- 
ablements, generally lack of boots. We 
were most kindly received, and spent 
several evenings there, sharing our 
beer and other unwonted luxuries; and 
these acquaintances were renewed in 
Bloemfontein. I have spoken of the 
soldier in the field; at rest he is a most 
amusing character, especially in his 
language, which is original but unfor- 
tunately unproducible. One curious 
point is the variety of names by which 
soldiers address each other, and I soon 
learned to answer to the address of 
“Charlie” (not my real name), “chum,” 
“mate,” “soldier,” “townie,” and 
“squad.” The two last names seemed 
to be used only by the Guards Brigade, 
and puzzled me at first. The explana- 
tion given, on enquiry, was that the 
assumption was in the first case that 
you came from the same town, and in 
the second, that as a recruit you were 
in the same squad as your interlocutor. 
Whether this was correct I cannot say. 

One thing that strikes one on thus 
mixing with soldiers is the great 
difference in social rank and general 
position that is to be found among 
them. Our friend the porter was of 
better standing than most of the 
others, and they evidently recognized 
this, and treated him accordingly; but 
whatever the soldier’s social position, 
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he was never either ill-mannered or 
servile. It was certainly never safe to 
offer a soldier money in return for any 
help or service rendered—except of 
course by previous bargain—but such 
help was always most generously giv- 
en. Altogether they made delightful 
companions, and one soon got used to 
being asked whether one did not long 
to be back at Marshall and Snelgrove’s 
once more! 

We left Modder River after being 
there about a week, and went back 
with a mule-wagon and an ox-wagon, 
containing stores for men and officers. 
Each man of course had also replen- 
ished his own little stock of delicacies 
as much as possible, and for the next 
few days most of us had something to 
add to the meagre rations which again 
awaited us, but it did not go far, and 
I myself had to mourn for a much-cher- 
ished tin of sausages which slipped 
through my hay-net, and was left to 
waste on the veldt. 

The wagons of course made our re- 
turn slower, and on the second day, 
having left Klip Drift early in the 
morring, we reached Paardeberg late 
in the afternoon to find that the army 
had all moved on to Osfontein, and 
nothing remained to mark the place 
but dead beasts and old biscuit-tins. 
On we trudged the four miles or so 
to Osfontein, leading our horses, only 
to be told that our own camp was still 
about two miles further, and on we 
plodded again. Meanwhile it had been 
growing darker and darker, the light- 
ning more frequent and vivid, and sud- 
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denly the storm burst in its full force. 
Of course all the horses plunged, and 
as it was now pitch dark, before we 
could unstrap our great-coats we were 
drenched. The ground became all at 
once a lake with deep holes full of 
water into which we floundered in the 
dark, unable to see a yard before our 
faces, hardly even to the tail of the 
horse in front. At last we got into 
camp, the rain fortunately stopped for 
an hour or so, and refreshed with a 
welcome, but scanty, meal of rice we 
lay down to sleep each in his own 
puddle. I did not hear of any rheuma- 
tism or other evil effects, such as might 
have been expected. 

Next day the advance to Bloemfon- 
tein began, with interludes for the ac- 
tions of Poplar Grove and Driefontein, 
which I only witnessed from a dis- 
tance. After some days of weary 
marching, we heard that the capital 
was ours. A small party of us pressed 
on, determined if possible to get in the 
same day as Lord Roberts. At last as 
we came over a hill, our eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of a railway 
and a few distant houses—the southern 
suburb of Bloemfontein. We urged 
our jaded horses to their fastest walk, 
and at last, about six in the evening, 
rode in melancholy state down the 
principal street. We did what we 
could for our unfortunate beasts, and 
then adjourned to the nearest hotel, 
where we ordered dinner at once. The 
joys of that meal will never be forgot- 
ten but cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. 
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“ODDS BEYOND ARITHMETIC.” 


But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic; 
And manhood is called foolery when it 
stands 
Against a falling fabric. 


.. 


For many moons Miss Cynthia Dan- 
vers had shown symptoms of grapho- 
mania. She had studied syntax and 
human nature; she had expended 
much energy, ink and foolscap, but 
so far her pearls had been cast in vain. 
The large pile of MSS. rapidly accu- 
mulated in the padlocked box to which 
her abortive efforts were consigned. 
Slips of printed paper, obviously eman- 
ating from editorial precincts, lay 
among them, some mendaciously re- 
gretting lack of space on the part of 
the magazine, others veraciously point- 
ing out unsuitability on the part of the 
MSS.; some declining with thanks, 
others with brutal nonchalance dispen- 
sing with the formula. There were 
times when this documentary evidence 
to her futility would fill her with de- 
spair; in these desponding moments 
she would forswear ink and all things 
appertaining thereto; with misty eyes 
and pale cheeks she would lay the 
“three-decker” and the short story, the 
narrative and the dialogue, the written 
and the typed, one above the other in 
the fender, and with tears and matches 
approach the funeral pyre that held 
the many “airy nothings” to which no 
man would give “a local habitation and 
a name;” but at the crucial moment 
her heart, in the unequal contest with 
her head, invariably remained victor. 
She would gather up the children of 
her brain, as she designated them in 
these supreme moments, dust them, 
sort them, tie them afresh with sar- 
cenet ribbon, and wonder anew at their 
ill-success. 


Cynthia was twenty-two, and had 
apparently drawn few blanks in life. 
Her mother, a gentle little widow, adored 
her, and had a sufficiency of this 
world’s goods to allow of her bestowing 
a liberal allowance on her daughter. 
When the young owner of Lethbridge 
Hall, fresh from the ’varsity and the 
“grand tour,” took note of Cynthia, 
with the result that a paragraph in the 
Morning Post shortly afterwards pro- 
claimed the engagement of Sir John 
Stafford to Miss Cynthia Danvers, it 
seemed, indeed, as if she were one of 
those upon whom the gods smile. The 
course of true love had run smoothly 
enough except for occasional ripples of 
the lady’s providing. Cynthia disliked 
stagnation of any sort. 

Life having satiated her with sun- 
shine and roses, she enjoyed the deline- 
ation of fictitious gloom. Pessimism 
characterized all her literary efforts. 
She had a strong prejudice in favor of 
lives that began badly and ended 
worse; death or Sir Francis Jeune in- 
variably severed the matrimonial ties 
of her heroines, and the variety and 
ingenuity of her suicides showed con- 
siderable imagination. 

She was feeling very depressed one 
spring afternoon. The post had just 
come in, and it had brought her the 
long white envelope directed in her 
own handwriting that she had learned 
to dread. 

It was an ideal day, but Cynthia was 
too engrossed in her disappointment to 
be susceptible to atmospheric influ- 
ences or to the nascent beauty around 
her. On the trees the young leaves 
quivered a pale green, or lay curled in 
soft knots upon the boughs slowly 
breaking into life. There were tiny, 
spike-like shoots just showing above 
the rich brown earth, and here and 
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there were masses of purple and gold 
where crocuses glinted in the sunlight. 
The color and brightness jarred upon 
her and accentuated her depression. 
She would have preferred wind and 
rain, gray skies and a sighing wind. 
The tears welled up in her eyes as a 
flood of self-commiseration swept over 
her. Cynthia then put her MS. in 
her pocket and took out her handker- 
chief. 

As she did so the garden gate was 
flung open, and a young man entered 
with a fox-terrier at his heels. He 
regarded Cynthia tentatively as he 
approached her. If she had nothing 
else in common with the literary tem- 
perament, she had moods, and he had 
sampled many. 

She turned sharply as she heard the 
erunching of the gravel. “Oh—it’s 
only you.” 

Sir John assumed an apologetic atti- 
tude. “I have,” he said humbly, “the 
misfortune to be myself; but I'll go 
away if you like.” 

“It doesn’t matter;” said Cynthia, 
miserably. 

“You seem rather—another boome- 
rang?’ he broke off 

“Another what?” 

“A boomerang,” he explained, “is a 
missile that returns to the thrower.” 
And he hummed: 


The cat came back the very next day— 
The cat came back—she wouldn’t stay 
away. 


Cynthia looked at him with tragic 
eyes. 

“It’s 
said. 

“Cheer up, darling; there’s an awful 
lot of rubbish printed.” 

“An awful lot is not,” said Cynthia, 
bitterly. She did not resent his dispar- 
aging nomenclature. “I hate the sight 
of the things. I send them east, west, 
north and south, and they return as 
regularly as the tide.” 


all very well to laugh,” she 
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“The postal revenue will miss you, 
if you ever succeed or—desist.” 

“Oh, Jack, if only you were a pub- 
lisher—” 

“T’d send you up like a rocket.” 

“Happy illustration,” said Cynthia. 

“But I would; I’d publish you at my 
expense.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly. I can’t think 
what is wrong with it.” She pulled 
the MS. out of her pocket, and looked 
at it with loving eyes. “I’ve read a 
lot of stories just like it,” she added 
ingenuously. ““Would you like to read 
lg 

“Charmed,” said Sir John, sacrificing 
veracity to expediency without de- 
lay. 

He had been engaged to Miss Dan- 
vers for a year, and during that time 
he had known her in many phases. 
When a man has helped to hammer 
brass, carve wood, tune a banjo, de- 
velop negatives, when he has been 
trained to take an intelligent interest 
in botany, foreign postage stamps and 
women’s suffrage, he does not feel ap- 
palled at such a trifle as a MS. 

“It’s very modern,” said Cynthia, 
proudly, as he tucked it under his arm. 

Sir John smiled. “In fiction, that 
means writhings and wallowings, does- 
n’t it?” he said pleasantly. 

“It means—” began Cynthia indig- 
nantly. “Oh, here come mother and 
Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

Two ladies stepped out of the long 
French window that opened on to the 
lawn, and came towards them. 

“Cynthia, my dear,” fluted Mrs. Dan- 
vers in her gentle little voice, “Mrs. 
Mordaunt wants to know if you can 
dine with her on Thursday.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt was a lady with a 
smile of capacious amiability, who re- 
garded Cynthia with mitigated affec- 
tion and a certain awe. 

“I am sorry,” said Cynthia, in a voice 
void of regret, “but I am engaged.” 
She intensely disliked dining at the 
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Towers. Mrs. Mordaunt’s parties be- 
longed to the genus that has been ad- 
mirably defined as “where the plate 
is very thick, and the conversation 
very thin.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt smiled enigmatically. 
“It is a pity,” she replied quietly. “Mr. 
Carruthers—a distant connection of my 
husband’s—is coming to stay with us, 
and I thought you might like to meet 
him—Lucas Leigh—I daresay you 
know his nom-de-plume,” she concluded, 
naming a well-known novelist. “You 
are not engaged, I hope, Sir John?” 

“I—er—no. I shall be delighted.” 
His eyes were fixed on Cynthia’s 
startled face. 

“I am sorry you can’t come,” said 
Mrs. Mordaunt, turning to Cynthia, 
whose expression was an excellent 
glossary to her thoughts, “very sorry. 
I thought being a literary young lady, 
you might have liked to meet him. 
Still these things will happen. Good- 
bye.” 

Cynthia looked after her with dilated 
eyes as she sailed away with Mrs. 
Danvers. As they turned the corner 
her voice rose in passionate lamenta- 
tion. 

“If I had only known,” she wailed. 
“It might have been the making of me; 
and now I may never have such a 
chance again, while you—” she turned 
on Sir John, “you who have never read 
a book—” 

“I’ve read a lot of MSS. anyhow,” 
retorted Sir John, who was but human. 

“Well then, written a book—and to 
whom it means nothing—you will be 
introduced to him; while I—”’ Her 
voice broke. 

“I can’t think why you are so keen 
about it,’ he said unsympathetically. 
“There is nothing so remarkable about 
it when it is done. I heard a chap say 
the other day that there soon would be 
only six women in the world who had 
not written a book, and that they would 
be in museums. I always thought,” 


he added insinuatingly, “that you hat- 
ed being one of a crowd.” 

Cynthia’s mouth settled into a hard 
line. “I shall never rest,” she said, 
“until I have seen myself in print. Oh, 
I have an idea.” Her eyes deepened 
with a great resolve. “I shall catch 
her up and tell her that—that—” 

“Circumstances alter cases,” put in 
Sir John. 

But Cynthia was already half way 
down the drive. “I made a mistake,” 
she gasped as she came up with Mrs. 
Mordaunt. “I have—such a wretched 
memory; I am not engaged on—Thurs- 
day—I shall be delighted to dine with 
you.” 

“Do, dear” said Mrs. Mordaunt with 
unruffied equanimity, “and if Mr. Car- 
ruthers fails us I’ll let you know.” 


II. 


It was the evening of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s dinner-party. Cynthia was 
standing before the long pier-glass, al- 
ternately scrutinizing her features and 
her general effect with a dissatisfied 
expression. Her mother and a patient- 
looking maid stood behind her. There 
was a suggestion of storm in the air. 

“I look positively plain,” groaned 
Cynthia; “it is this abominable yellow 
silk. I’ll change—” 

“My dear, it is too late,” remonstrat- 
ed her mother. “It is ten minutes to 
eight, and the carriage is waiting.” 

“T can’t help it. My whole career 
depends upon to-night. My white sat- 
in—quick, Annie.” 

She flung herself into another gown 
and cast an anxious glance at her re- 
flection. “It does not seem to make 
much difference,” she sighed. “Per- 
haps if I—” 

Mrs. Danvers opened the door. “You 
know what Mr. Mordaunt is when he 
is kept waiting for his dinner,” she 
said. 

“Much what he is when he isn't,” 
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retorted Cynthia. “A greedy old man. 
Oh dear! Oh dear! Annie, could you 
raise my hair a shade? And I will 
have the new white gloves—no, not 
that pair—and where is my fan? If I 
am not introduced to him I shall come 
away. Why, there is the clock striking; 
it is fast.” 

She ran down the stairs with as 
much speed as was compatible with 
Louis Seize shoes and a Victorian 
skirt, and jumped into the brougham. 
Cynthia was not shy, but she was con- 
scious of a certain trepidation when 
she alighted at the Towers. She could 
hear the hum of voices, Mr. Mordaunt’s 
in the ascendant, as she took off her 
cloak in the hall. “My dear, when are 
we going to have dinner?” he was say- 
ing as she entered. “I know what this 
waiting means—irridescent soup—sod- 
den fish—the whole dinner uneata- 
ble. Oh, there you are, Miss Dan- 
vers.” 

“T hope I am not late,” said Cynthia 
anxiously. 

“You would be if Mr. Carruthers was 
not later,” returned Mr. Mordaunt acri-_ 
moniously. “Can’t think what the man 
is doing.” 

He was cut short by the entry of Mr. 
Carruthers, followed by the butler and 
an announcement of dinner. 

Cynthia stifled an exclamation of 
dismay with difficulty as the celebrity 
came into the room. She had pictured 
him tall and cadaverous, with a touch 
of the Welt-Schmerz in his face that 
found expression in his pathetic sto- 
ries. He was short and corpulent and 
wore a pince-nez; his expression was 
irritable, his manner curt. 

“He'll be on your right,” whispered 
Sir John, as he and Cynthia entered 
the dining-room. 

“What shall I talk to him about?” 
she said in an agonized voice; “you 
know I have not read his last book.” 

“Tell him you are looking forward to 
his next and then he will think you 
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have,” answered Sir John encourag- 
ingly. 

Cynthia ate her soup reflectively. 
“Do I look nice? I was all ready and 
changed at the eleventh hour.” 

“An exquisite repentance,” he mur- 
mured. 

“I don’t think he is very original,” 
she said a few minutes later. “He 
has just told Mrs. Masters that it has 
been a fine day.” 

“You try—go on.” 

“It’s no use while he is eating lark 
in aspic,” sighed Cynthia; “men are all 
alike.” 

“Give him the benefit of the doubt— 
time is getting on.” 

“It has always seemed such a sav- 
age thing to me—eating larks in aspic,” 
she hazarded. “Indeed, eating larks 
at all,” she went on, taking her cour- 
age in both hands. 

“Eh, what? I was just wondering 
whether I could get hold of another,” 
he responded, gazing reflectively at bis 
empty plate. “Divine—divine! Didn't 
somebody write an ode to the skylark? 
I wonder if there are any more.” 

“I really don’t know.” Despite her- 
self an astonished intonation crept into 
her voice. 

“I know I am greedy,” he said apolo- 
getically, “always was. Ah!” Here 
he succeeded in catching the footman’s 
eye. “Any left?” he inquired, while 
the man filled his glass with cham- 
pagne. “Dear me! you look quite 
startled,” he went on, turning to Cyn- 
thia. “But one so seldom meets perfec- 
tion in this world.” 

“The great bar to perfection is that 
it precludes possibilities,” said Cynthia 
sententiously. 

“Humph—nasty things—possibilities 
in food—never run risks myself—always 
avoid sandwiches and hash. Still to re- 
turn, you were shocked—thought it 
was like having two helpings of soup.” 

“I suppose you can’t have two help- 
ings of everything,” said Cynthia 
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rather stiffly. She had a tremendous 
sense of personal dignity. 

“It depends so much on the quantity 
of the helping and the quality of the 
thing,” he explained. “You see—’”’ The 
footman’s reappearance with a plate, 
which he set down with a deprecating 
air, interrupted him. He devoted him- 
self to his dinner and turned an indif- 
ferent ear to Cynthia. 

Now in sonie respects she was young 
for any age, and she suffered keenly 
from the impression that he thought 
her dull, crude and conversationally 
impossible. She was getting very anx- 
ious—time was passing and so far they 
had not touched the borders of litera- 
ture. She refused the joint and cast 
a glance at the slowly masticating jaws 
beside her. 

“Jump in,” said Sir John in a loud 
whisper; “now or never.” 

“IT can’t,” gasped Cynthia, “I don’t 
know how to begin.” 

“Jump in,” he repeated firmly, and 
goaded thus Cynthia took the plunge. 

“You have written—” she began ner- 
vously. . 

“Don’t, don’t, please don’t,” he inter- 
rupted, obviously in extreme irritation. 
“I know it all so well. You have read 
them and loved them, that is the 
phrase. I wrote them and I hate 
them.” 

“What did you write them for, 
then?” asked Cynthia sharply. 

Her courage was returning to her in 
leaps and bounds. A subdued titter 
from Sir John encouraged her. 

“If a man will not work neither shall 
he eat,” said Mr. Carruthers concisely, 
and finished his mutton. 

“I was about to say,” she began, ea- 
gerly securing his attention before the 
next course came round, “that as you 
have written so many books you must 
know all about publishing them.” 

“Between writing and publishing is 
a far cry.” 

Cynthia winced. 


“Yes, yes, of course,” she replied 
hurriedly, and an awkward pause en- 
sued. He glanced at her suspiciously 
through his glasses. 

“Beautiful country, Mudford,” he 
began, with an obvious desire to change 
the subject, “so—so rural.” 

“Of course the country is rural,” re- 
turned Cynthia impatiently. “I suppose 
you began very young?” 

“An author is not an acrobat,” he 
objected. 

“I suppose short stories are most 
popular?” asked Cynthia. An expres- 
sion of restive resignation settled on 
Mr. Carruthers’s features. 

“The short—”’ he began, and broke 
off to help himself. “What an exqui- 
site thing a good dinner is,” he ob- 
served feelingly. 

“Mr. Carruthers,” Cynthia said des- 
perately. “I came here to-night ex- 
pressly to meet you.” He bowed his 
acknowledgments. ‘I—I—have written 
a book.” 

“Ah, I feared as much. I know the 
symptoms. Why—why—did you do 
it?” 

“I want to see myself in print, and 
I will.” 

Mr. Carruthers looked at her unhap- 
pily. “My dear Miss Danvers,” he 
pleaded, “let us change the subject. I 
feel epicurean, materialistic—the word 
book makes me shudder.” 

“Let me tell you,” implored Cynthia, 
“they are only novels, you know.” 

“Novels? Do you mean that you 
have written more than one?” 

“Dear me, yes,” returned Cynthia 
blandly, “and so have you.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, I want them to be published, 
and—there are difficulties—and I 
thought--if you would be so kind”’— 
she stammered—“so kind as to give me 
an introduction to a publisher—” 

“Introduction, my dear young lady; 
suppose they declined the honor.” 

“I should be where I am now.” 
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Mr. Carruthers shook his head. “I 
shouldn’t,” he said firmly. 

“I feel,” she said impressively, “that 
I have something to say.” 

“Ah, stick ta that and cut the writ- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Carruthers, you can’t mean 
that. I thought—you would help me.” 

“Miss Danvers, do not think me a 
brute, but I never read amateur MSS.” 

The rose raced into her cheeks and 
her eyes blazed. 

“I am sorry to have bored you,” she 
began. 

Mr. Carruthers dropped his spoon. 
“His first mistake,” he said regretful- 
ly, “too much vanilla.” 

“I will never speak to him again,” 
Cynthia whispered to Sir John in wrath- 
ful italics, “never—never—” 

“It is a shame. Perhaps—” 

“Miss Danvers,” began Mr. Carruth- 
ers insinuatingly, “you looked at me 
just now as if you would like to re- 
view me. But you will bless me some 
day.” 

“Did you never begin?” flashed Cyn- 
thia, forgetting the attitude of silent 
contempt she had primarily contem- 
plated. “Or did you come into the 
world with thirty thousand sold before 
publication?” 

“There—there,” he said soothingly, 
“don’t be upset. It is not at all neces- 
sary to be sold before publication, the 
point lies in being sold after publica- 
tion.” 

“The point,” replied Cynthia firmly, 
“lies in being published. Oncepublished, 
I should not care what happened. I only 
want to see myself in print, and you 
might help me.” 

His dinner had not mollified Mr. Car- 
ruthers. “It is not that I will not, but 
that I cannot,” he said shortly, and 
turned away. 

“I give up,” said Cynthia miserably 
to Sir John. She swallowed a rising 
sob and a crystallized cherry. 

Mrs. Mordaunt slipped her arm into 
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Cynthia’s as she followed her into the 
drawing-room. “How did you get on, 
dear?” she smiled. “Well, I hope. Mr. 
Carruthers is a charming companion— 
so easy to talk to.” 

“Ye-es,” said Cynthia. She had no 
intention of giving herself away. 

“I thought you would like him—I 
paved the way a little for you, dear. 
I told him you wrote and he seemed 
so thankful I had mentioned it. He 
said that one ought to be told these 
things. He spoke quite feelingly, my 
love. I daresay he thinks that girls 
being shy do not like to mention it 
themselves.” 

“Oh,” said Cynthia, uncomfortably, 
“did he say anything else?” 

“He said something about—(Dear 
Mrs. Masters, that chair is so uncom- 
fortable, allow me”—she pushed a chair 
forward and resumed)—“about the 
writing of the ‘jeune miss,’ and what 
is written for the ‘jeune miss,’ being 
the antithesis of each other. I did not 
quite understand, but he was amusing 
—he always is.” 


Ill. 


Cynthia awoke the next day in a very 
bad temper. She wandered restlessly 
about the house and garden all 
the morning, snapping at _ her 
mother at intervals and at Sir 
John without any intervals. By 1.30 
they had quarrelled violently, nominal- 
ly as to whether Norman or Gothic 
architecture was to be preferred. 
Neither of them could have defined 
their respective characteristics, but it 
is obvious that to a person in a com- 
bative mood a spire or a tower is as 
good a peg as any other on which to 
hang a quarrel. 

In this case it answered admirably. 
Sir John declined Mrs. Danvers’s well- 
meant offer of lunch, and went off, his 
departing back eloquent of righteous 
indignation, while Cynthia ate a wing 
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of chicken and drank a glass of claret 
with an air of irritated protest. 

Then she went up to her bed-room 
and sulked. After a time she realized 
that it was a fine afternoon, and that 
she could be unhappy anywhere, and 
went out for a walk. It was an exhila- 
rating day, and Cynthia, after ten min- 
utes’ sharp walking, was beginning to 
feel the budding of resignation if not 
happiness, when the spring-cart from 
the Towers, with a neat pormanteau 
upon it, passed, and dashed her again 
into the depths of despair. Cynthia 
knew the cart well; it was invariably 
in request at the Towers for the benefit 
of visitors who preferred walking to 
the station. She also found no diffi- 
culty in placing the portmanteau—the 
initials turned her cold. It was—his! 
He was obviously going by the 3.40 
train. Suppose she were to catch him 
up—to pour out a last appeal? She 
had a vague intention of dropping on 
her knees among the daffodils, and call- 
ing on him in the name of humanity 
and literature to stretch out a helping 
hand. Cynthia, to do her justice, was 
a woman of action. Within five min- 
utes she had scrambled through a hole 
in the hedge, and was making her way 
across a rough field, intent on inter- 
cepting Mr. Carruthers. She was 
young, slight and made good way. 

She emerged on the high road a few 
yards behind Mr. Carruthers, who was 
walking slowly along in an after-lunch 
glow, ignorant of the unkind trick 
which fate was playing him, when 
some prescience of calamity made him 
turn. It was a momentary glance, but 
enough—he quickened his pace. So 
did Cynthia, with satisfactory results. 

“I thought I should catch you up,” 
she said cheerfully, as she came up 
with him. 

“An unexpected pleasure,” he mur- 
mured. 

“I must not keep you—you will miss 
your train.” 
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“I would not do so on any account. 
I have an important appointment at 
seven in London.” 

They walked silently on for a few 
minutes. 

“Mr. Carruthers.” 
“Miss Danvers.” 
and braced himself. 
“I am going to ask you a great fa- 

vor.” 

“Even unto the half of my kingdom.” 

“T want you to read one of my 
things,” she wheedled; “just a little 
one.” 

“Is it in your pocket?’ he asked re- 
signedly. 

“No,” regretfully, “but I will send it 
to you.” 

“Do.” 

“What is your address?” 

“I—I forget. ... I mean to say.... 
I am staying with friends. ... I have 
not got one.” 

“You didn’t mean it after all,” she 
flashed indignantly. 

“My dear Miss Danvers, with your 
mental gifts you ought to be capable 
of reasoning. After all, I am not a 
publisher.” 

“You could help me if you would,” 
she said obstinately. “I know you 
could.” 

Carruthers panted onwards without 
reply. 

“How did you make them take you? 
How did you convince them?” she con- 
tinued insistently. 

“T spoilt their dinners,” said Mr. Car- 
ruthers solemnly. “I cut across fields 
and intercepted them on country roads. 
I made them lose their trains and cul- 
tivated terrorism generally.” 

Cynthia was momentarily abashed. 

“You see, one so seldom sees an au- 
thor down here.” 

“I don’t wonder,” he growled. 

They walked on in perfect silence 
until they came to where the road 
branched off. “If you get over this 
stile and take that path, it cuts off a - 


He scented danger 
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good bit,” said Cynthia, looking up 
from her reflections with a start. 

“Ah, Mordaunt told me there was a 
stile. And now I am afraid I must say 
good-bye. I could not think of taking 
you across it.” He held out his hand, 
but Cynthia declined to see it. She 
stood with her back to the stile and 
faced Carruthers with quivering lips 
and brimming eyes. 

“You are going away like this? Oh, 
you might help me! Just once—just 
once to see myself in print. One little 
once! Oh, Mr. Carruthers!” 

“If you saw that beatific vision once 
you would want to repeat the delight. 
It is like drink or making converts, if 
you once start you can’t stop. And I 
should be expected to go on, too.” 

“I would never touch a pen again,” 
she said fervently. “It is only because 
I cannot bear to have utterly failed 
—that all my work, all my trouble, 
should have been in vain—such a striv- 
ing and a straining all ending in noth- 
ing,” she wailed, in a wave of self-com- 
miseration. 

“This will never do,” he expostulated. 
“Besides, I shall miss my train. I 
must say good-bye.” He looked at 
Cynthia expectantly, but she did not 
offer to move. He was at his wit’s end. 
Why, oh, why had he refused the dog- 
cart? 

“The desire of my life,” she sobbed; 
“once, only once, to see myself in 
print.” 

His face got redder and redder, more 
and more perplexed. He shuffled un- 
easily from one foot to the other, but 
maintained an adamantine silence. 
Cynthia, in spite of ber agitation, was 
not oblivious of his discomfort. She 
watched anxiously for a sign of re- 
lenting. 

It came. 

His face suddenly lost its look of 
puzzled irritation. A smile began to 
show at the corners of his mouth and 
his eyes twinkled. 
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“Be comforted,” he said briefly. 

“Not till you promise,” said Cynthia, 
who was an astute maiden. 

“You shall see yourself in print. I 
am a man of my word, and I promise.” 

“You don’t really mean it?” Cynthia 
turned an April face towards him. 
“You are fooling me. You want to 
catch your train,” she said suspicious- 
ly. 

“I have a prejudice in favor of pro- 
ceeding, I admit,” he said dryly. “All 
the same, I mean what I say. Before 
July 3ist you shall see yourself in 
print.” 

Cynthia turned to him with a smile 
that shamed the sunshine. “I can ney- 
er be grateful enough. I shall never 
forget you.” 

“Nor I you,” he bowed to her in 
somewhat exaggerated courtesy. “And 
now you will let me pass?” 

“Am I in the way?’ asked Cynthia 
innocently. 

She moved aside and Mr. Carruthers 
clambered painfully over the stile. He 
was fat and fifty and the proceeding 
took time. 

“I had better send my MSS. to you 
in London, and you can select which 
you think best, if you will give me 
your addréss.” 

“43 St. James’s Street,” he respond- 
ed. As he shook hands he looked at 
Cynthia with a curious analytical ex- 
pression that arrested her attention. 

“What is it?’ she asked shyly. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied 
hurriedly; “I was only wondering if 
you were a survival or a pioneer.” 


IV. 

' 

As usual Mrs. Danvers was crochet- 
ing a shawl. She had a passion for 
manufacturing large woollen garments, 
that absorbed wool as a sponge ab- 
sorbs water without appreciable re- 
sult. As a rule the process conduced 
to marked serenity of countenance, but 
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this afternoon her forehead was fur- 
rowed by perplexed lines and her eyes 
were clouded. Opposite her sat Sir 
John, whose good-natured face also 
wore a careworn expression. They 
were sitting by the long bow window 
which opened to the garden. Through 
it floated the humming of bees and the 
scent of roses. 

“Damn books—publishers—ink—au- 
thors—everything!” summarized Sir 
John, epitomizing his general sensa- 
tions into a phrase. 

“My dear Jack!” said Mrs. Danvers. 

She looked shocked, but her voice 
had a note of relief—the relief of a 
person who hears a sentiment appar- 
ently indefinable, suddenly expressed. 

“It’s enough to make any man 
swear,” said Sir John doggedly. 

“She wouldn’t eat any lunch,” wailed 
Mrs. Danvers. 

“Of course not. Food and I are ta- 
bood until she sees herself in print, as 
she calls it.” 

“Mr. Carruthers raised her hopes,” 
said Mrs. Danvers apologetically. 

“And have I no hopes?” shouteu Sir 
John. “Here am TI engaged to Cyn- 
thia and she takes it into her head to 
write a book. She said she could not 
write a book and order a trousseau at 
the same time; of course I go to the 
wall. I say nothing—I look out her 
words in the dictionary (Cynthia’s 
spelling is a shade phonetic)—I copy 
manuscript—I struggle with a type-writ- 
er—and at last the book is finished. 
Well, they didn’t like it, no more did I. 
But of course that is not the point. 
When I suggested that she would not 
have read it if it had been written by 
some one else, she said that writing a 
book was one thing, and reading it an- 
other. She told me she wrote for the 
public. I daresay she knows—appar- 
ently she didn’t write for the publish- 
ers.” 

“My dear Jack,” said Mrs. Danvers 
feebly. 


“Well, when the first book missed fire 
she wrote another. She said its ill-suc- 
cess was inevitable owing to its lack- 
ing a marked characteristic. One must 
be something nowadays, she said. 
Scotch — rocky — epigrammatic — mag- 
nificently gloomy, or uproariously fun- 
ny. One must have no style or a per- 
fect one. Well, I voted for no style, 
it sounded easiest, and also for being 
Scotch. The next venture was pure 
Scotch, it really was—you could hear 
the bagpipes as you turned the leaves. 
But they wouldn’t have it. The third 
she wrote entirely alone. She said she 
could write more—more of a scorcher 
without me—but it came back; and I 
don’t wonder, if the reader was a re- 
spectable married man. I found some 
of her notes. It was called ‘Loves and 
Lapses.’ Then she took to reading 
Smollett and Fielding, and adopting 
what she called a Queen Anne style. 
It didn’t seem to make much differ- 
ence. I assure you, Mrs. Danvers, for 
the last year Cynthia has spent half 
her time posting big envelopes, the 
other half in receiving them.” 

“Girls are so extraordinary nowa- 
days,”’ moaned Mrs. Danvers. “In my 
young days we married and talked 
about our babies. Now, as often as 
not, girls decline matrimony and refer 
to the children of their brain. When 
I was young, excessive novel-reading 
was a thing guarded against by all 
anxious mothers—they never had to 
contend with novel-writing.”’ 

“I am sure it is very bad for her,” 
pursued Sir John. “She has developed 
quite a passion for murders and sui- 
cides. She paints them in with a dash 
of repentance and a touch of despair. 
She asked me once if I would mind 
running over to Paris and taking some 
notes at the Morgue. I declined.” 

“IT should think so. But she has sure- 
ly not been writing since she met Mr. 
Carruthers!” 

“You don’t break off a bad habit all 
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at once,” he said gloomily. “She is 
keeping a diary now. She says it will 
be ‘a human document.’ She said,” he 
went on, obviously quoting, “ ‘to eluci- 
date the emotional conditions’ she has 
known.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Carruthers may really 
intend to assist her,” began Mrs. Dan- 
vers tremulously. “Cynthia has as- 
sured me that he has promised her that 
something should be published before 
July 31st.” 

“He is running it close. To-day is 
the 30th.” 

At this moment there was a sound of 
flying feet across the hall, and Cynthia 
appeared. Her face was very white 
and her eyes were very bright. In one 
hand she reverently held a paper-cov- 
ered parcel that looked like a book, and 
in the other an open letter. 

“It has come,” she said in a whis- 
per. 

She stood before her mother, a tall, 
lithe figure, swaying to and fro in her 
excitement. The sunshine fell on her 
yellow head, turning her hair to gold 
and touching her smiles and dimples 
to sympathetic brightness. 

“At last,”’ she said, “‘at last!” 
voice was a ripple of delight. 

“What does he say?” asked Mrs. 
Danvers with a touch of excitement 
in her voice. Cynthia’s enthusiasm 
was contagious. She laid the volume 
down on the table and took the letter 
out of the envelope; the latter fluttered 
to her feet. She took up the book 
again in her left hand and held it in 
a close embrace. 

“He says,” she began in a slow, clear 
voice—“‘No; I will read it from the 
very beginning.” 


Her 


43 St. James's Street, July 29, 1899. 

My Dear Miss Danvers:—I feel that 
this vindication of my character, as 
regards veracity, comes not a day too 
soon, this being the 29th. I have se- 


lected the lines [“What a delightful 
expression—so poetical!”] 


which, I 
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think, present you in the most favora- 
ble light, and which I consider most 
likely to please the public taste. To 
my eyes you look, if not as charming 
in print as in the flesh, very attractive 
(“And I thought him such a brute,” 
ejaculated Cynthia]; and you will, I 
hope, be pleased by the selection I 
have made of the various impressions 
with which you so generously provided 
me. Believe me, yours sincerely, 
Edward Carruthers. 


“Varied impressions!” repeated Cyn- 
thia dreamily. Her eyes grew reminis- 
cent. “There were a good many, cer- 
tainly.” She looked at Sir John, who 
maintained an unbroken silence. 

“What did you send him?” asked 
Mrs. Danvers. “A novel, a dialogue, 
or what?” 

“IT sent him everything I had writ- 
ten,” said Cynthia. “I packed them 
all up and sent them straight to his 
rooms in St. James’s Street for him to 
choose from. This,” tenderly weighing 
the volume in her hand, “this is, I 
should say from its size, my book of 
short stories. Or perhaps it is a little 
fat for that....Oh how glad... 
how glad I am he came to Mudford!” 

Her voice died away in a very ecstasy 
of thanksgiving. 

“Open it, the strain is becoming too 
intense.” said Sir John with a touch of 
sarcasm. 

“Not yet! I shall never be so happy 
again. Oh, Jack, in heaven every one 
is published every day!” 

“And reviewed in the other place.” 

Cynthia let this observation pass un- 
noticed. She only clasped the book a 
little tighter. 

“Come, Cynthia, my dear, don’t be 
silly,” said Mrs. Danvers. 

Thus adjured, Cynthia sat down and 
began to fumble at the string with un- 
steady fingers. 

“Here,” said Sir John, penknife in 
hand, “let me have it.” 

“Never!” screamed Cynthia; “cutting 
it open as if it were a Bradshaw.” 
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“Oh, I don’t want to interfere,” he 
said grumpily, “but I was good enough 
to help to pack it up.” 

Cynthia did not answer. Her atten- 
tion was entirely concentrated upon 
the brown paper packet upon her knee. 
She at last succeeded in untying the 
string and began slowly taking off pa- 
per. “It is bound in olive green,” she 
whispered, as the last shred of paper 
was pulled off; “it is called ‘A Study.’ ” 
She looked from her mother to Sir 
John and back again with dilating 
eyes. 

“IT wonder which he selected,” she 
said softly. 

“Tossed up, probably,” suggested Sir 
John brutally. 

Cynthia opened her book and 4 pro- 
found silence reigned while she 
skimmed the opening pages. 

And then—! 

Even Sir John, who is a stalwart 
young Briton of strong nerves, still re- 
members the moment with a shiver, 
and Mrs. Danvers never sees a slim 
volume bound in olive green without 
hearing Cynthia’s shriek echoing in 
her ears. 

“Brute!” she sobbed, “‘oh, the hateful, 
odious brute!” She tore the book across; 
the leaves scattered in all directions 
as Cynthia took one-half of the volume 
in one hand, the remainder in the other 
and flung them both violently across 
the room. 

“Cynthia, my dear—Cynthia—control 
yourself,” quavered Mrs. Danvers, who 
was genuinely alarmed at this unex- 
pected dénotiment. 

Sir John sprang to his feet. ““Cynthia, 
what is it?” 

“How could he—how could he?” she 
wailed. 

“What has the man done?  shrilled 
out Mrs. Danvers. “My dear Cyn- 
thia—Jack, explain. Where is the 
book ?” 

“There—and there,” said Cynthia 
pointing to the two furthest corners of 


the room, where lay the principal por- 
tions of the ill-used volume. 

There were stray leaves scattered 
about that suggested the upheaval of 
a gigantic waste-paper basket over the 
premises. 

“Cynthia, my dearest, explain,” said 
Sir John distractedly. 

But Cynthia had flung herself full- 
length upon the sofa, and was burrow- 
ing into a yellow silk cushion. 

“Darling, tell me,” said Mrs. Danvers 
persuasively. “Cynthia, don’t cry so— 
and, my darling, that cushion has just 
been re-covered, and yellow runs so 
easily.” 

But Cynthia remained impervious to 
persuasion and indifferent to reason. 

“Tell me,” said Sir John. He sat 
down beside the sofa and laid an affec- 
tionate hand upon Cynthia’s shoulder. 
“Are you not published?” 

“Published! It will be all over Eng- 
land to-morrow.” 

“But you were so keen on being in 
print.” 

“I would rather be in a pillory. Go 
away.” 

Thus repulsed, and feeling it hopeless 
to extract an explanation from Cyn- 
thia, Sir John rose, and casting com- 
miserating glances at intervals in the 
direction of the sofa, began to assist 
Mrs. Danvers to gather up the leaves 
that lay about the room. 

“I can’t make it out,” he said. “This 
is not at all the sort of thing Cynthia 
generally writes.”’ His eyes were rivet- 
ed on the page in his hand. “By the 
way,” he broke off, “have you got page 
132? Give it to me. I am beginning 
to see daylight.” 

“I have not got it,” replied Mrs. Dan- 
vers, “but I see that some has floated 
out on to the lawn. Cynthia was so 
very violent. Here is page 137.” 

“Oh let me have it.” A slow grin 
was gaining ground on his face. There 
was a suspicious shakiness about his 
voice. He darted out on to the lawn 
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and returned convulsed with laughter, 
holding the missing six pages in his 
hand. . 

Mrs. Danvers looked at him with as 
much irritation as her mild eyes were 
capable of expressing. “Have you 
both gone mad?” she said sharply. 

For all answer Sir John giggled, an 
irrepressible giggle that reached Cyn- 
thia through her grief and cushions. 
She lifted a blurred face. 

“You put it into his head, I believe,” 
she said suspiciously. 

“I didn’t—I didn’t—I swear I didn’t. 
Chaps like that are not dependent on 
the ‘likes of me’ for their literary fur- 
niture.” He looked at Cynthia with 
clear and child-like eyes; and she, im- 
pressed by his obvious innocence, 
dropped her swollen face again. 

“Will nobody explain?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Danvers angrily. 

She stood in the middle of the room 
with half the book in one hand, and 
some torn pages in the other. Her cap 
had slipped back and emphasized her 
air of agitation. 

“Cynthia,” she said with as much 
severity as she could muster. “Are 
you or are you not the author of this 
book ?” 

“It owes its being to me,” said Cyn- 
thia with a hysterical quaver in her 
voice. “When I think,” she began 
shakily, “of how I talked to him—of 
the things I said—and he has remem- 
bered them all—all!” 

“Who wrote the book?” asked Mrs. 
Danvers briskly. 

“Carruthers,” said Sir John. 

“What has Cynthia to do with it?” 

“She is the motif, as they say. And 
you know, darling,” he added rather 
unfortunately, “he has hit you off 
to perfection. It is an admirable 
study.” 

“How dare you say a word on his 
behalf?” flamed Cynthia. “You ought 
to horsewhip him—shoot him—the des- 
picable little wretch!’ She stood up, 
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apparently vitalized into action by the 
full realization of Carruthers’s perfidy. 

“Explain—explain,” said her mother 
feverishly. 

“Well, you see,” began Cynthia in- 
coherently, “I couldn’t get published, 
and I thought he might be willing to 
give me a helping hand. I tried what 
I could do the night I dined at the 
Mordaunts’s—but—well, he did not 
seem to care about it. Next day I saw 
his luggage—going to the station—and 
I cut across the fields and intercepted 
him—at least I caught him up. I saw 
he did not want me. But I had made 
up my mind.” 

“Cynthia!” 
upon a chair. 

“Well, he was awfully disagreeable 
—said I should make him lose his train 
-—and—and when he came to the stile 
by Colway’'s farm I had an idea. I—I 

-well, I cried a little, and didn’t let 
him get over it till he had promised—” 

“Is there much more?” asked Mrs. 
Danvers faintly. 

“It is the end,” said Cynthia tragical- 
ly. “He said that before the 31st of 
July I should see myself in print. 
There I am in—print.” She pointed 
to the portions of “A Study” held by 
Mrs. Danvers and Sir John. “I am as 
clear—as clear. He has presented me 
to the world in black and white—chia- 
roscuro would have been a kindlier me- 
dium,” she added bitterly. 

“Still, darling, you have seen your- 
self in print.” Sir John drew nearer 
to her as Mrs. Danvers left the room, 
taking the offending fragments with 
her. 

“I will never touch a pen again,” she 
whispered, “and if I ever meet him 
again—and he attempts to approach me 
—I—I—shall—” 

“Let him pass,” murmured Sir John. 

“He is a brute, isn’t he? Say he is 
a brute,” she pleaded. “Dear Jack, 
say he is a brute.” 

“Of course he is,” returned Sir John 


Mrs. Danvers dropped 
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loyally, “and anything else ycu like, oh! how he tricked me. I never 

God bless him!” he added mentally. dreamed of suc 1 a ‘hing. It was ‘Odds 
“It is the meanest trick I ever heard beyond arithmet!:"” 

of,’ said Cynthia with conviction. “But 


Temple Bar. 


IN APRIi. 


Do you ever think, as I think, w!.en the April sunshine falls 
In a flood of yellow splendor on ti gray old city street, 
Lighting up the narrow houses w.h their smoke-discolored 
walls, 
And the pavement ever grimy from the tread of many feet— 
Do you think of leafy woodlands, where the hidden cuckoo 
calls, 
And the primroses gleam faintly, and the hyacinths are 
sweet? 


Do you ever hear, as I hear, mid the hubbub of the town, 
Soft music made by silvery waves upon a quiet shore; 

Or the laughter of glad winds that rush across the open down 
To dry the tearful blossoms when an April shower is o’er? 
Do you ever know, as I know, how these undertones can drown 

All the strident sounds of labor and the traffic’s ceaseless 





roar? 


Do you ever long, as I long, for a glimpse of wide blue skies, 
Which no creeping fog will darken, where no steep roofs 
intervene; 
But the snowy clouds part softly as the home-bound swallow 
flies 
Through their drifting sunlit fleeces, with the azure space 
between 
Do you ever long, as I long, with a mist before the eyes, 
And a prayer that trembles on the lips: “Lord. keep such . 
memories green!” 
FE. Matheson. 


Chambers’s Journal. 
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MALARIA AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Since the work of Laveran (1880) 
proved malaria to be a fever caused by 
the invasion of the blood by minute 
animal organisms, steady progress has 
been made in the work of probing and 
elucidating the etiology and pathology 
of this dreadful scourge. 

The extent of its ravages was—and 
unfortunately still is—appalling, and 
the recognition of this fact has im- 
pelled many eminent scientific men to 
direct their best efforts towards solv- 
ing the problems which have been fac- 
ing us for the last twenty years, and 
which were the natural offspring of 
Laveran’s discoveries. 

English, Italian and German workers 
have competed with each other in the 
race and shown unprecedented keen- 
ness and enthusiasm; of their work an 
immense bibliography remains as a 
monument to-day. In America, too, 
has been done some of the very best 
work. 

At the present time, however, though 
our knowledge of the Hzmameebidze 
has so much increased and though their 
pathological significance is now more 
clearly defined, yet we cannot say cer- 
tainly that all the species which invade 
man have been identified. 

In England we group all malaria par- 
asites under three heads:— 

(1) Hemameba malaria, the parasite 
of Quartan fever. 

(2) Hamameba vivaz, that of Tertian 
fever. 

(3) Hamameba precor, that of Quoti- 
dian or sestivo-autumnal fever. 

But in Italy Grassi states positively 
that he has observed a fourth species, 
which he names Hamameaeba immacu- 
lata. Thisspecies is without pigmentand 
has been accepted by Marchiafava and 
but our knowledge of the 
In 


Bignami, 
facts is still somewhat limited. 
West Africa the first expedition which 
went out to investigate malaria was 





inclined to divide H. virar into two dis- 
tinct species, differing in the color of 
their pigment, one with fine brown anu 
the other with fine black granules, Fur- 
thermore, it has been suggested that H. 
precor may be also split into two or 
more distinct species. 

On these points we must await ine 
results of patient investigations now 
pending. 

For many years after the inseparable 
association of the Heemameebide with 
malaria had been demonstrated, the 
means whereby they could enter the 
blood and attack the corpuscles was 
unknown. But at last the work of 
Ross in India (with which Manson 
must ever be associated) enabled us to 
see light. King (1841) had suspected 
that mosquitoes were a factor in mala- 
rial infection, as also had Laveran; but 
Ross led us, by his researches in the 
life-history of H. relicta (the parasite of 
birds), from mere hypothesis to fact. 
Confirmation was soon forthcoming in 
Italy, a country where the prevention 
of malaria is of great economic impor- 
tance; and later expeditions were dis- 
patched by the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, the Royal Society 
and the German Government to various 
malarial districts, to thresh out the 
whole question, and to evolve, if pos- 
sible, some practical method or meth- 
ods of prophylaxis. 

Valuable experiments, too, were 
made in the Roman Campagna last 
year by the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, which afforded valuable con- 
firmation of the views advanced by 
previous expeditions. More recently, 
too, an expedition from Liverpool has 
returned after making a complete sur- 
vey of the lower reaches of the Niger, 
with the result that previous observa- 
tions have been confirmed and further 
additions to our knowledge made. 

Now we know, with a certainty rare- 
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ly attained in medical matters, that 
malaria, instead of being inhaled with 
the night air as a noxious miasm from 
marshy countries or ingested with wa- 
ter, as was at one time suggested, is 
caused by the direct injection of ani- 
mal parasites into the blood by mosqui- 
toes previously infected by some hu- 
man being suffering from the fever. 

Careful microscopic work has shown 
that the Hemameebide of human ma- 
laria are parasitic not only in man but 
also in certain mosquitoes. 

The parasites have two phases in 
their cycle of development, and need 
a different host for the completion of 
each phase, that is to say, like many 
other well-known parasitic organisms, 
they exhibit “alternation of genera- 
tion,” in which man is the “intermedi- 
ary” and mosquito the “definitive” 
host. 

But it has been proved that all mos- 
quitoes are not hospitable to the hzema- 
moebidz of malaria. One genus only— 
Anopheles—has so far been convicted, 
though Culex has been subjected to an 
equally searching cross-examination. 

Although Anopheles, ascompared with 
Culex, is a small genus with a com- 
paratively limited distribution, yet all 
its species have not been proved hos- 
pitable. 

In West Africa A. Costalis and A. 
funestus, in British Central Africa A. 
funestus, in the West Indies A. Costalis 
(?), in Italy A. Maculipennis, are the 
species chiefly concerned as agents of 
transmission. 

With the information at present ob- 
tainable it must, therefore, not be too 
hastily concluded that the whole genus 
Anopheles is hospitable to the para- 
sites, but I venture to say that it may 
now fairly be assumed, on the other 
hand, that no species of Culex ever 
conveys the human parasites, though 
this genus is chiefly concerned as defin- 
itive host of the avian hemameebide. 

White men who have travelled in the 
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tropics say, assuming what you teach 


about the parasitic nature of 
malaria and the part played 
by mosquitoes to be _ the _ truth, 


there remains the question as to where 
the mosquitoes originally became in- 
fected. This was for a time a mystery, 
but the recent work of Koch in Java 
and Stephens and Christophers in West 
Africa has afforded an explanation. 
These observers independently discov- 
ered that though adult natives suffered 
little or nothing from malaria, yet their 
children from earliest infancy exhibit- 
ed great numbers of parasites in their 
blood, though, like their parents, they 
rarely showed marked symptoms of in- 
fection. The blood of 80 to 90 per cent. 
of native children in some districts 
has been shown to contain parasites, 
and it has been noticed that these va- 
ried in number inversely as the number 
of years of life; that is to say, evidence 
of parasitic invasion decreased as the 
children grew to manhood, and gradu- 
ally a condition of partial immunity 
was attained. 

Similar instances of acquired immu- 
nity are occasionally seen among white 
men who have lived many years in 
malarious countries. The mechanism 
of this immunity is as yet unknown. 

It appears, therefore, certain that the 
prime source of mosquito infection is 
the native children, who, though not 
indifferent to mosquito bites, appear to 
view their ravages with equanimity. 
It follows, then, that the proximity of 
native habitations is a constant menace 
to the health of white men provided 
that the connecting link— 
Anopheles—is also present. In consid- 
ering the best means of prophylaxis, it 
will be seen that important deductions 
have been drawn from these facts. 

The prime cause of malaria being 
known, its method of invasion having 
been satisfactorily demonstrated and 
the official seal of scientific approval to 
these facts having been obtained in 


necessary 














Lord Lister’s recent address to the 
Royal Society, it remains now to apply 
our knowledge in a practical way, so 
as to evolve some method or methods 
of prophylaxis and thereby crown a 
piece of scientific work as far reaching 
in its power to benefit the whole hu- 
man race as any of those brilliant dis- 

which have made the Vic- 
age conspicuous above all 


coveries 
torian 
others. 

And that this is not the language of 
exaggeration is readily seen when one 
considers the enormous tale of deaths 
caused annually throughout the world 
by malaria, and when one realizes 
how much the control and development 
of new territory are arrested by the 
constant invalidism of Government offi- 
cials, medical officers and traders in 
tropical climates, where it is constant- 
ly necessary to employ two men to do 
the work of one. 

This latter point will appeal specially 
to those who recognize that the British 
Empire is now world-wide and tending 
to still further extend its borders. 

During the last two years various au- 
thorities on paludism abroad, and mem- 
bers of the various expeditions from 
England, have made suggestions and 
recommendations as to the prophylac- 
tic measures which should be taken in 
consequence of the recent additions to 
our knowledge. 

Some have advocated wholesale de- 
struction of mosquitoes by surface 
drainage and by the treatment of their 
breeding puddles with substances fatal 
to their development; others have sug- 
gested the careful and more extensive 
use of mosquito-proof curtains and 
blinds, ete.; while one distinguished au- 
thority holds that the continuous ad- 
ministration of quinine is likely to give 
the best results. 

This apparent difference of opinion 
has afforded an opportunity for unbe- 
lievers to scoff; but there exists, not- 
withstanding differences of opinion as 
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to 
should 


to detail, an entire unanimity as 


the principles on which we 
work. 

With our present knowledge we are 
not justified in saying that any one 
alone of the measures mentioned above 
is of pre-eminent value, for all are not 
applicable to the same district, nor is 
the application of one method alone 
likely to prove sufficient. 

It is in a due application of all these 
methods, in so far as each is practica- 
ble and suited to the district under con- 
sideration, that the truest salvation 
will be found. 

Since the days of Empedocles of Agri- 
gento (B.C. 500) the efficacy of surface 
drainage has been known and, where 
practicable, is doubtless one of the sur- 
est methods. But in districts unsuita- 
ble from any cause, the application 
of larvacidal substances (petroleum, 
tar, lime, etc.) has been suggested; but, 
so far as experiments go, the effect of 
such applications has proved too tran- 
sient to be of much value. The essen- 
tial point is to avoid being bitten by 
infected mosquitoes by night and also 
by day, for, notwithstanding state- 
ments to the contrary, I have repeated- 
ly noticed Anopheles gorging them- 
selves in full daylight, though no doubt 
their habits are chiefly nocturnal. 

For this purpose the constant use of 
mosquito curtains of a proper kind is 
essential. Unfortunately, since famil- 
iarity breeds contempt, it is only too 
frequently that one finds in the tropics 
curtains of an utterly useless kind be- 
ing used; either they are torn or the 
mesh is too large, or by their arrange- 
ment the free ingress of mosquitoes is 
possible. 

They are best fixed on four posts at 
the four corners of the bed, and as the 
netting descends around the bed it 
should be tucked in under the mattress. 
The enclosed space should be of suffi- 
cient size to allow a certain freedom of 
during sleep, so that the 
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danger of coming into contact with the 
netting is removed. 

More effectual, however, is the em- 
ployment of wire gauze blinds to win- 
dows and doors, so that bedrooms and 
houses generally are kept entirely free 
from mosquitoes. 

Celli recommends that windows 
should be protected by wire netting the 
meshes of which measure from 1 to 1.5 
mm. square, and that all doors opening 
exteriorly should be protected by a 
eage of similar netting, so as to oppose 
two screens to the ingress of mosqui- 
toes. He further suggests that to facil- 
itate the capture of any siray mos- 
quitoes all walls should be bare and 
painted white, and that trees should 
not be allowed to grow near dwellings, 
as they afford a retreat in which mos- 
quitoes may hide. Experiments carried 
out in the Roman Campagna have 
proved that these and similar devices 
have been sufficient to protect them 
from fever for considerable periods; 
but it is to be feared that unless un- 
ceasing vigilance be exercised all such 
precautions may prove ineffective, and 
one mistake may render them entirely 
abortive. 

We need yet, however, further in- 
formation as to the habits of mosqui- 
toes. We do not yet know certainly 
how far they are able to travel, or at 
what height they can raise themselves 
from the earth. On these and many 
other points in the bionomics of Anoph- 
eles our information is very scanty. 
Giles’s recent work on the Culicids 
has brought together practically all we 
know; but workers in many distant 
fields find that the habits of mosqui- 
toes are liable to vary according as 
local conditions are suitable or the re- 
verse; they are, it would seem, capable 
of a certain measure of adaptability to 
their environment. 

All patients suffering from fever 
should be specially protected, for now 
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we know that where malaria and Anoph- 
eles co-exist the fever is infectious; 
in consequence of the transmission 
power of the mosquitoes a fever pa- 
tient is a source of danger to all his 
neighbors. 

In the matter of clothing some pre- 
cautions can be taken, such as the 
wearing of proper mosquito-proof boots 
and stockings. Mosquitoes are special- 
ly fond of the shades under a dining- 
table, where they may pursue their 
depredations unchecked. 

The continuous useof quinine, though 
backed by such great names as Koch 
and Manson, is open to many objec- 
tions, and is a method of prophylaxis 
unlikely, alone, to attain such great 
results as the former evidently ex- 
pects. 

Pre-eminent above all other methods 
of prevention stands segregation, advo- 
cated first by the first expedition to 
West Africa, and since supported so 
strongly by the researches of Koch and 
in the published work of the Royal So- 
ciety Commission. 

Native habitations have already been 
referred to as the source from which 
Anopheles obtains its parasites; native 
huts, ill-ventilated and overcrowded, 
are the hot-bed in which the Hzema- 
meebidz luxuriate. 

In tropical countries Europeans pitch 
their temporary camps, and often live 
permanently, within a few yards of 
such native hovels; given, then, a full 
supply of Anopheles and a swarm of 
native children, 80 per cent. of whom 
are infected with Hzemameebide, it 
is not surprising, with our present 
knowledge, that an epidemic of mala- 
ria soon starts among the white men. 

The pitching of camps near native 
villages, or living in close proximity to 
native huts, is flying in the face of all 
recent scientific research, and suicidal 
in its results. This cannot be too often 
nor too emphatically reiterated. 

R. Fielding-Ould. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S HILLS OF HOME. 


“There are two of us the Shirra 
might have patted on the head,” wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson to his brother 
craftsman who granted to us the gift 
to see with Jess’s penetrating sight 
through “the window in Thrums.” Be- 
cause the writer who deemed himself 
worthy of Sir Walter Scott’s commen- 
dation was born and bred in the same 
town as that Master of Romance, it so 
happens, within the last fifteen years, 
in all the books written about note- 
worthy places and people connected 
with Scotland’s capital, there is a new 
interest added; and we who live at the 
beginning of this century may con- 
gratulate ourselves on having fallen 
heirs to fresh ground, over which is 
east the enchantment of association 
with R. L. S. The days he remembered 
as “so ink-black, so golden-bright,” 
spent in the city of his birth and its 
surroundings, left.their mark upon 
him; for he acknowledges, speaking of 
the “Metropolis of the Winds,” our 
Virgil’s “gray metropolis,” “no place 
so brands a man.” Unquestionably 
some of his best work bears witness 
how, even after years of absence, his 
“imagination continually inhabited the 
cold old huddle of hills whence he 
came.” 

It is easy to trace from his books 
and from his letters what retreats 
round about high-seated Dunedin, 
where he spent the first twenty-five 
years of his life, were most attractive 
to him. The Calton was one Hill of 
Home he was more intimate with than 
are most Edinburghers. He held the 
outlook from its monumental summit 
was the most advantageous point from 
which to view his precipitous city. 
This coign of vantage embraced the 
lofty profile of the rock-based Castle, 
the central Hill of Home overtopping 


every tower and spire; while Holyrood 
lay slumbering at his feet, with leonine 
Arthur’s Seat for a background. But 
the Calton was within sight and sound 
of traffic and turmoil; and R. L. S.’s 
gypsy inclinations led him to love less 
frequented localities. “After lunch,” 
he writes in 1875, “my father and I 
went down to the coast and walked a 
little way along the shore between 
Granton and Cramond. This has al- 
ways been with me a very favorite 
walk. The Frith closes gradually to- 
gether before you; the coast runs in a 
series of most beautifully moulded 
bays; hill after hill, wooded and softly 
outlined, trends away in front until the 
two shores join together.” 

Stevenson did not forget that after- 
noon spent with his father; for in 
1894, when he was writing “St. Ives,” 
he made that dare-devil soldier of 
France, who had boldly returned to the 
shadow of his late be-castled prison, 
go by that self-same route to the snug- 
ly ensconced village of Cramond, which 
lies in a tree-laden ravine at the Al- 
mond’s mouth. When we approach 
it from inland, and pass the last of its 
red-tiled cottages on the river’s bank, 
it is with a start of surprise we find 
ourselves, as Stevenson describes, 
“looking forth over a great flat of 
quicksand, to where a little islet stands 
planted in the sea.” 

Queensferry, too, five miles beyond 
the hidden hamlet of Cramond, was 
ofttimes visited by R. L. S. He de- 
lighted in the old-world method, still 
extant in his time, of journeying thith- 
er in the stage-coach which carried the 
mails from Edinburgh to Dumfermline. 
Queensferry represented to him the 
Waverley Station of previous centuries, 
the starting-point from which he en- 
viously watched the trains depart to 
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the sunnier south. The ancient burgh 
by the ferry over the Forth’s broad es- 
tuary—named after Malcolm Can- 
more’s second wife, Margaret (Edgar 
Atheling’s sister)—was not only on 
the road for Fife and the land of moun- 
tains beyond, but at its doors there in- 
cessantly frets and babbles the greater 
highway, the sea; and from the thick- 
ly-hedged inn-garden, on the slope of 
the brae, wayfarers contemplated the 
ships flying the Blue Peter, impatient 
to weigh anchor and to steer for far- 
distant—mayhap tropic—climes, or, like 
good Sir Patrick Spens, to set forth 
never to return, to “Norroway o’er the 
faem.” It was at the Hawes Inn that 
Scott’s learned hero of “The Anti- 
quary,”’ while he waited for the “tide 
of ebb and the evening breeze” to en- 
able him to cross, regaled himself in 
the sanded parlor on the appetizing bill 
of fare of “caller haddies,” mutton- 
chops and _ cranberry-tarts. The 
Hawes Inn has been immortalized in 
two romances, for Stevenson made his 
hero in “Kidnapped” first smell there 
the salt of the sea, and started him on 
his unpremeditated voyage in the 
“Covenant,” which threw that rather 
stolid youth, David Balfour, into the 
enlivening company of Alan Breck. 
Prompted by our affection for the 
heroes of “Kidnapped,” when we sail 
up Loch Linnhe and pass Lismore and 
Appin, we take the keenest interest in 
the birch-fringed road that skirts the 
water’s edge, trying to identify the ex- 
act hillside up which David, the horri- 
fied spectator of the murder of Colin 
Roy, fled when he feared the arm of 


the law wanted to encircle him. 
We survey the opposite’ shore, 
where barren mountains, with their 


straight brows furrowed into frowns, 
look threateningly over to the more 
genial shore opposite, and marvel how 
a homestead hasthe audacity to squeeze 
itself in between the lapping tide and 
these forbidding, precipitous bluffs. We 
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know the catechist Henderland dwelt 
there, for he entertained the hungry 
David, and sped him by boat across 
the loch when he wished to become a 
parting guest, landing him beyond 
green Appin, on which the sun seems 
to love to glint, making it shine out in 
sparkling contrast with the dark wa- 
ters and heathery knolls, like a huge 
emerald. After their danger-fraught 
journey through the “land of brown 
heath and shaggy wood,” David and 
Alan appropriately end their adventu- 
rous partnership in that bend of Cor- 
storphine Hill known as “Rest and Be 
Thankful.” As they discussed plans 
for the future, before them, “springing 
gallant from the shallows of her 
smoke,” lay Auld Reekie, such as it 
was when Prince Charlie came sailing 
over the seas from Skye—an Auld 
Reekie pressed between protective 
walls and the Nor’ Loch, with her sat- 
ellite hills around furzy and unculti- 
vated. The town has grown even since 
R. L. S.—a slim youth, his brown eyes 
“radiant with vivacity”—used to admir- 
ingly gaze upon this panorama, for the 
straight lines of streets now stretch 
from the farther range of hills to the 
sea, the Pentlands forming a green 
background to the miles of solemn gray 
houses. 

Though the meagre daylight of win- 
ter was failing, the road back to the 
city was brightly illuminated for R. L. 
S. by the memory of those who had 
shone as literary luminaries when the 
century was young. The road skirts 
Ravelston, whose garden Scott im- 
mortalized as that of Tully-Veolan in 
“Waverley.” Bordering Ravelston is 
Craigcrook, seeking a harborage under 
the lee of Corstorphine’s well-wooded 
ridge. There Lord Jeffrey had dwelt 
and there his fellow-senator in the Col- 
lege of Justice, Lord Cockburn, used 
to visit him to play a return match at 
bowls, or compare his legal and lite- 
rary contemporary’s lawns and gar- 
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dens, so well fended by their thick 
shrubberies, with his at Bonnie Bonal- 
ly. Carlyle, immersed in thought, had 
often trodden that road to low-lying 
Craigcrook when he first set up house 
in Comely Bank; and the new star in 
the firmament—refiecting on those 
who had been masters of his chosen 
tool, the pen, before his day—paused 
on his homeward way to watch from 
the Dean Bridge for the sudden flash 
out from the gathering darkness of 
Inchkeith’s beacon, one of his father’s 
guiding-lights for seamen. R. L. 8S. 
with his wide range of sight, noted 
every inch of ground around him, and 
pictured what it had been a century 
ago. After twenty years he recalled 
the scene, and placed Catriona’s Edin- 
burgh residence on the slopes leading 
to the valley of the Water of Leith, a 
mile or two above the spot where Da- 
vid Balfour of Shaws met once more 
his Jacobite ally, Alan Breck Stewart. 

The central figures in “Kidnapped” 
travelled through the heart of the 
Highlands; but Stevenson located his 
last two heroes nearer home, among 
those hills of sheep of which he sooth- 
ingly dreamed when a sick child. In 
his earlier essays and the “Garden of 
Verses” there are refreshing glimpses, 
revealing how and where he played 
when he was enjoying to the full his 
never-to-be-forgotteu golden age of 
childhood. There was one spot near 
Edinburgh on which he lavished a full 
measure of praise in prose and verse. 
His Elysium was the garden in which 
he spent idyllic days, the garden that 
lay around his grandfather's (the Rev. 
Lewis Balfour) home at Colinton. He 
drew so pleasing a sketch of the old 
manse that many journey out to Colin- 
ton, now within easy reach of Edin- 
burgh, solely to see the child’s paradise 
of R. L. S. in its nest-like hollow, en- 
circled by the mill-laden dirty Water 
of Leith, which he said, despite its un- 
savory flood, made much music in his 
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memory. Nowadays that deep dip in 
the valley, overhung with trees, is 
rimmed round by new-fangled villas; 
but the church, the manse, the garden, 
the dell where spunkies were reputed 
to dance, are little altered since R. L. 
S., a delicate, excitable, only child, 
averred his mother’s whilom home was 
his ideal Arcadia. When a little lad 
he had a discussion thereon with his 
mother, who early taught him by pre- 
cept and example to be happy with his 
lot wherever that happened to be cast. 
His opinion was that the manse was 
the nicest place in all the wide, wide 
world. She argued that that was im- 
possible, for their home at the foot of 
one of Edinburg’s house-laden hills, 
being their very own home, must there- 
fore be the most desirable abode on 
earth. 

In one of his last letters he states 
that from his mother he had inherited 
“a hard hopeful strain,” and this en- 
dowment of looking always on the 
bright side of things enabled him to 
bear with an invincible gaiety his frail 
health. Early in life he began to en- 
joy his goodly heritage of sweet con- 
tent. His father severely criticized 
the tawdry make of a toy sword given 
to his small Louis in Crimean times, 
when war-fever was rampant in every 
nursery. “I tell you,” replied the proud 
owner, examining his gewgaw weapon 
anew, “the sword is of gold and the 
sheath of silver, and the boy who has 
it is very well off and quite contented.” 
The child of five who thus turned tin 
into gold not only gilded his own way 
through life, but by reason of this 
blessed gift of sanguine cheerfulness 
—the value of which he realized, for he 
prayed at Vailima that he might con- 
tinue to “be eager to be happy”—he has 


bequeathed to us in his works 
rays of this brightness, and 
made the sun to shine on 
the paths of men. Places which 


were but names on a map or common- 
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place laridmarks on the landscape have 
grown dear to many, and are reckoned 
worthy of making a pilgrimage to be- 
cause they were the homes and haunts 
of the appreciated author who lies 
buried on a hill-top in far Samoa. 
Swanston—which, when R. L. S. was 
facing the coiled perplexities of youth, 
became his holiday-house—is in danger 
of sharing a like fate with Colinton, 
and becoming a suburb of Edinburgh. 
However, it can still boast of its isolat- 
ed quietude, for it determinedly turns 
its back on the advancing city. Tram- 
ways now come perilously near, creep- 
ing up nigh to Fairmilehead, where 
once upon a time an accommodating 
gauger gave musical warning of his 
approach when on duty-bound by play- 
ing on his flute “Over the Hills and 
Far Away.” “The spot is breezy and 
agreeable both in name and aspect, and 
rustically scented,” R. L. S. tells us in 
“Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh,” re- 
counting the pleasures which reward 
the wayfarer for climbing the lengthy 
ascent up to Fairmilehead; one being 
that from the brae-head the “bouquet 
of trees’ which faces Swanston on the 
sunny frontage of a hill may first be 
seen. The cunningly secreted situa- 
tion of the cottage Stevenson in a verse 
from “Underwoods” exactly explains:— 


Frae nerly nippin’ eas’lan’ breeze 

Weel happit in your gairden trees, 
A bonny bit; 

Atween the muckle Pentlands’ knees 
Secure ye sit. 


Among the initial portraits that the 
young artist at Swanston etched for us 
were those of John Todd the shepherd 
and Robert Young the gardener, who 
lived at the cottages grouped round the 
old grange of the monks of White- 
kirk. The gardener we are told, was 
a man of peace, and was sore dis- 
tressed at two Stevensonian guests 
having, as was their wont, a wordy 
war over the best position for a seat 
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among the gillyflowers and roses. Fear- 
ing the disputants would from some- 
what abusive wit proceed to blows, he, 
with almosttearful entreaty, plead “Eh! 
but, gentlemen, I wad hae nae words 
about it.” 

R. L. 8.’s old familiars, to whom the 
“true word of welcome had been spo- 
ken in the door,” one day, after resting 
among Robert Young’s  well-tended 
flowers, fell to discussing in what brief 
space of time a man could reach the 
base of the scarred brow of Caerketton 
and return. One undertook to do it in 
a specified limit of minutes. The others 
scoffed at him as a vain boaster, and 
finally egged him on to try, betting 
against his success. They lazily basked, 
watching “the gardener at his toil,” 
listening to the “infinitely melancholy 
piping of hill birds,” the bleat of the 
sheep, and the shrill whistle of the 
clear winds blowing from the uplands; 
for Swanston, though within a few 
miles of Princes Street, hears, along 
with the Castle bugle, many purely 
pastoral and moorland sounds. The 
idlers enjoyed themselves till they saw 
they would have their pockets emptied, 
for the stalwart racer was returning. 
They hastened to call in the help of 
that terrible man John Todd. He 
craftily sent his fur-footed fellow-shep- 
herds to intercept the swift mountain- 
eer. The dogs barred his descent witb 
gleaming teeth, more dangerous to cir- 
cumvent than stationary barbed-wire 
fences, and their hostility and mobility 
compelled him to make a long detour. 
He arrived flustered and angry, loudly 
jeered at for being late by the men who 
fought over the best sight for the gar- 
den seat. They were all embryo law- 
yers, and argued their case; but their 
young host, after fluently defending 
the cause of the majority, suddenly 
plead in favor of the able-bodied climb- 
er of the rough hills of pasture, as 
Lord Swanston ascended the bench and 
arbitrated in favor of his unjustly bait- 
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ed friend. Stevenson always had in 
him a keen sense of justice as well as 
a sympathetic leaning towards the un- 
der-dog in the fight. In 1886, we learn 
from his letters, he had “taken deeply 
to heart what he thought was the guil- 
ty remissness of Government action in 
the matter of the Soudan garrisons and 
of Gordon; and he had not been less 
disturbed at the failure hitherto of suc- 
cessive administrations to assert the 
reign of law in Ireland.” He wanted, 
with quixotic zeal and bravery, to go 
and live, or more likely be murdered, 
on a derelict farm which agrarian op- 
pression and vengeance had wrecked, 
placing the widow and daughters of 
their victim, and any one who was bold 
enough to assist them, under a deadly 
boycott. 

Swanston, that gargoyled cottage 
where St. Ives found sanctuary, was a 
great factor in R. L. S.’s education. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, speaking of it, says 
“its scenery and associations sank 
deeply into the young man’s spirit, and 
vitally affected his after-thoughts and 
his art.” The fruits of his solitary 
meditations and his wandering among 
these pastoral Pentlands we can trace 
from his earliest to his latest work. 
It was there he drank in the tale of 
the shepherd under the thorn, or 
climbed to topmost Allermuir to gaze 
over the wine-red moors. “Like Alan,” 
he wrote, “I weary for the heather.” 
He yearningly remembered when far 
away from home how, 


On the heathy Pentlands is the curlew 
flying free, 

And the broom is blowing bonnie in 
the North Countrie. 


In the identical kirk in which Archie 
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Weir first saw young Kirsty, R. L. &., 
we know, there also heard a Mr. Tor- 
rence preach, for one Sunday, he re- 
cords in a letter, he walked over from 
Swanston to “that beautiful church my 
petit poeme en prose was about;” and in 
the same month and to the same cor- 
respondent he mentions conversing 
with a guest at his father’s table who 
told him “all about the South Sea 
Islands till,” he confesses, “I was sick 
with desire to go there.” This talk 
with one who had seen these climate- 
favored places made the tune associat- 
ed with the gauger at Fairmilehead 
ring in his head. It whetted bis ambi- 
tion to buckle on his pack and be off 
with willing foot “over the hills and 
far away.” He did not forget worship- 
ring in his head. It whetted his ambi- 
readers of “Weir of Hermiston” know, 
nor did he wipe from the tablets of his 
memory that New Zealand guest's sug- 
gestion that he should sail “ayont the 
muckle sea,” and see “these beautiful 
places green forever.” But tne gaudi- 
ness of the tropics could not banish the 
dark, the true, the tender North from 
his mind. “My youth lies buried about 
here under every heather bush,” Scott 
remarked to St. Ives, pointing to the 
bare but historic Border hills through 
which Stevenson’s escaping hero was 
journeying with the drovers when they 
encountered the great-hearted, great- 
headed Shirra. The Pentlands were 
where R. L. S.’s spring-time memo- 
ries lay, not buried; for though he saw 
them again only as_ the scenery of 
dreams, from the vividness with which 
he recalled them in his last unfinished 
tales, we feel his wish was granted to 
him “to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of Home.” 
Eva Blantyre Simpson. 
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THE FEUILLETON. 


The real feuilleton is the novel that is 
written expressly for the newspaper— 
is deliberately written down, in fact, 
to the level of the most stupid person 
who is likely to read the newspaper, 
with a plot deliberately designed to 
tickle the fancy and flatter the preju- 
dices of the herd. It was in France 
that this kind of serial was invented; 
and in France alone among the coun- 
tries of the world it brings wealth be- 
yond the dreams of avarice to the men 
who know how to write it. Of course 
it was not invented all at once by a 
single man; it was only gradually per- 
fected as the result of many men’s ex- 
periments and observations. In France, 
as elsewhere, the original idea was that 
the proper people to write serial sto- 
ries were men of letters, and that lite- 
rary merit was a qualification to be 
desired; but the practical genius of the 
French people prevented this idea from 
holding the field for very long. It was 
soon discovered that, in a general way, 
the least literary writers were the most 
popular. Dr. Boisgobey’s claims to be 
called a man of letters were doubtful, 
but there was no doubt that his serials 
influenced circulations. He was fol- 
lowed by men who had no claims what- 
ever to be considered men of letters, 
but who understood, even better than 
he did, what their public was and what 
it wanted. 

Men like Xavier de Montespin, 
Jules Mary and Emile Richebourg 
realized that the bulk of the subscrib- 
ers to a paper like the Petit Journal 
were market-women. concierges, shop- 
girls, milliners, very small tradespeo- 
ple, et hoc genus omne, and they realized 
that such readers had no use for litera- 
ture, but wanted to be told about miss- 
ing wills and long-lost uncles, and 


foundlings who turned out to be heirs 
to vast estates. They manufactured 
stories of this kind, studying their mar- 
ket as patiently as any German manu- 
facturer, and being careful to make 
most of their rich characters vicious 
and most of their poor characters virtu- 
ous. Their reward was great. Emile 
Richebourg, the most successful of 
them, used to receive £4,000 for a se- 
rial. He could place as many of them 
as he cared to write, was generally en- 
gaged in writing several simultaneous- 
ly, and is believed to have made an 
average income of £20,000 a year. And, 
being the idol of the people, he 
was worth it. The editor of the Petit 
Journal could not do without him. 
When he tried to do so, rejecting a 
story of Richebourg’s to make room 
for Jules Verne’s “Michel Strogoff,” 
the circulation dropped 80,000 in a sin- 
gle week, and Richebourg had to be 
brought back. 

Whether this kind of feuilleton will 
ever take equally firm root on English 
soil, it is impossible to say. It may be 
that a fortune awaits the gifted writer 
who will introduce it. But we doubt 
it. Our studies in this branch of read- 
ing have not been very extensive or 
profound; but, so far as they have 
gone, they have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the feuilleton in England is 
developing on somewhat different 
lines. 

The detective story, of course, we are 
likely to have always with us; but, 
apart from that, the English taste in 
literature seems rather to favor stories 
which treat subjects and more particu- 
larly work out problems. Supposing 
that the Continent declared war 
against England and America, what 
would England and America do? Sup- 
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posing that an American millionaire 
took it into his head that he would 
like to be Emperor of France, how 
could he achieve his ambition? Sup- 
posing that the Chinese were well 
armed and aggressive, what would be 
the consequence to the remainder of 
the world? Supposing a rich man were 
robbed of all he possessed on landing 
in a strange country, what would be 
his experiences while attempting to es- 
tablish his identity and replenish his 
supplies. These are a few of the co- 
nundrums on which our feuilletonists 
have lately been exercising their in- 
genuity. Their treatment of the themes 
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has, very properly, no more to do with 
literature than, according to Mr. Bir- 
rell, the general public has. But, at 
least, they have ideas, they try to be 
original, and they give their readers 
something to think about. Their par- 
ticular trivialities strike us as superior 
to the tiresome meanderings of the 
Frenchmen among long-lost uncles and 
missing wills. We only wish that the 
writers made as little claim as the 
French feuilletonists do to be classed 
among men of letters; but that is a 
point in which our neighbors at pres- 
ent have the advantage of us. 


SPRING. 


This is the month, when in the world’s young day 
The shepherd tribes from caves and wattled fields, 
Lured by the verdure of the virgin fields. 

Drove forth their flocks and sought a westward way, 
And when the lordlings of the sea, that lay 

Besieged by winter, wearying upon land, 

Drew down their ships, with shouts along the sand, 
And launched to wild adventure through the spray. 


So longings, as of migrant birds, each spring 

Bid us, their children, leave our fireside ease 

Cross oceans, brave fierce deserts, wage strange wars, 
Float iceberg-borne in the dim Polar seas, 

Dare the undared—and seek on perilous wing 

The glistening Eldorado of the stars. 


Monthly Review. 


Ethel Wedgwood. 
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Tolstoi’s new novel is to be calied 
“Pare Serge,” and presents an aristo- 
cratic “viveur” who becomes a monk 
and is venerated as a saint by his for- 
mer creditors. 


Mr. Laurence Housman flatly denies 
the authorship of “An Englishwoman’s 
Love-letters.””. This might start the 
guessing anew, if all the possibilities 
were not already exhausted. 


Following the announcement that 
Omar Khayyam is being dramatized 
for Mr. Mansfield comes the scarcely 
less surprising announcement that Mr. 
Stephen Phillips is dramatizing the 
Odyssey for Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


It does not take a very great war to 
furnish forth a copious supply of 
war histories. At least three narra- 
tives have been published of the last 
little affair in Ashanti, and more are in 
preparation. 


The twenty-third Congress of the In- 
ternational Literary and Artistic Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Vevey, early in 
August. The chief subject of discus- 
sion will be proposed modifications, in 
the Berne convention for international 


copyright. 


Most modern biographies and auto- 
biographies are so voluminous that the 
reader sighs for some one to do a little 
judicious blue-pencilling. “The Stage 
Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert” awak- 
en precisely the opposite emotion. They 
are so cheery, so sprightly, so good-hu- 
mored, so diverting in their glimpses of 
the stage life of the last half-century 
in England and America, yet withal so 
brief. One reads them through at a 


sitting, and then longs for more. Mrs. 
Charlotte M. Martin edits them with 
that rarest gift in an editor, the entire 
elimination of herself. The book is 
exquisitely printed, and there are thir- 
ty or forty illustrations. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


An interesting literary enterprise 
just announced in London is the publi- 
eation of a weekly journal with the 
title of the Rambler, in continuation 
of Dr. Johnson’s famous periodical. It 
will be numbered consecutively from 
the last number of the earlier periodi- 
cal, and will be conducted as nearly as 
may be on its old lines. 


Decidedly it is the seamy side of war 

its plots and bribesand treasons—that 
Francis W. Praag has chosen to por- 
tray in “Clayton Halowell.” Their 
scene is Washington’s camp at Morris- 
town, and their centre the boudoir of 
Madame de Laurent, a spy in General 
Clinton’s employ. Madame’s penchant 
for Halowell, one of Washington’s 
staff, his own attachment to pretty lit- 
tle Jocelyn Dalton, and the devotion of 
Jocelyn’s brother, another officer in the 
Continental army, to Madame, compli- 
cate a plot which is full of incident and 
which many readers will find extreme- 
ly interesting. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Readers who look for the delicacy 
and charm of “Meadowgrass” and 
“Tiverton Tales” in Alice Brown's re- 
cent novel will lay it down disappoint- 
ed. There is humor in it, and pathos, 
and realism of course. But Miss Brown 
has made the mistake which so many 
older writers have made, and assem- 
bled in one small New England village 
eccentrics enough for a county, and 
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the effect is confused, glaring and in- 
artistic. There is material in “King’s 
End” for a whole series of sketches 
in her mellower style, and one wishes 
that it might have been used in that 
way. The characters of Elder Kent 
and his sister are especially well 
drawn. The ingenuity of the plot, 
which culminates in a happy love af- 
fair, may recommend the book to a 
larger, if less fastidious, constituency 
than Miss Brown has been in the habit 
of reaching. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Is Richard Le Gallienne’s new nov- 
el a series of clever and daring essays, 
and is Papan Wasteneys only the pre- 
text for them? Or is Pagan Waste- 
neys a real novelist’s creation, with 
Love, Poetry, Nature, Solitude, Philan- 
thropy and the rest figuring merely as 
factors in his emotional development? 
Opinions will differ. But from either 
point of view “The Love-Letters of the 
King: or The Life Romantic” is a book 
quite out of the common. Those dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his school 
which are distasteful to so many read- 
ers are less obtrusive here than in 
much of Mr. Le Gallienne’s work, and 
his style does not lose its brilliant epi- 
grammatic quality by becoming more 
restrained. The book is full of quotable 
passages, noticeable for the thought as 
well as for the expression. It is a fas- 
cinating little volume to dip into at 
random, while, read consecutively, its 
psychological interest is absorbing. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


In the modern “historical novel,” the 
historical incidents and characters are 
usually vague and shadowy, merely 
part of the background against which 
the plot and personages of the writer’s 
own invention are displayed. Burton 
Egbert Stevenson has shown uncom- 
mon skill in his blending of real and 
imaginary in “A Soldier of Virginia.” 
He has wisely chosen a period not too 
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well known—that of the struggle be- 
tween French and English for the 
territory about the Ohio. His hero, 
a young Virginian of Cavalier descent, 
is a lieutenant of Volunteers, and a 
close personal friend of Colonel Wash- 
ington. The march of Braddock’s army 
through the wilderness to its pitiable 
defeat is described with great vivid- 
ness, and the Indian outbreaks which 
followed -suggest the outline for the 
later chapters. A charming love-story 
completes the interest of a book which 
is decidedly above the average of its 
class. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Turn of the Road,” as Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham describes it in her 
very readable novel, is the point in her 
heroine’s operatic career where she de- 
cides that Love is more to her than 
Art, and rewards the unselfish devo- 
tion of years by giving up the stage 
to accept it. The character of the 
hero—a brilliant young lawyer whose 
ambitions do not desert him under the 
shock of a sudden and incurable blind- 
ness—is sharply brought out, and their 
romance is the central interest of the 
book from beginning to end, though 
the dialogue is diversified by bright 
bits of chat about less personal mat- 
The scene shifts from Boston to 
and from Paris to New York, 
and the climax is reached on the hero- 
ine’s triumphant “first appearance” in 
her native metropolis. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


ters. 
Paris, 


A valuable but unpretentious con- 
tribution to the literature of American 
history is Mr. Kuhn’s mono- 
graph on “The German and Swiss Set- 
tlements of Colonial Pennsylvania,” 
which is, as further defined in the sub- 
title, a study of the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. The author first sketches 
the conditions in Europe in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which 
furnished the impulse to the great mi- 
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grations hitherward of the Germans of 
the Palatinate and later of the Swiss; 
and with this as a point of departure 
he traces the movements of the ewi- 
grants, recounts their quaint supersti- 
tions and describes their religious be- 
liefs and the sturdy qualities of mind 
and character which made them the 
founders of a great state. The work 
is accompanied with a full bibliography 
and index. Henry Holt & Co. 

It is upon a succession of sharp con- 
trasts that Sidney McCall has relied 
for his effects in his novel, “Truth 
Dexter.” The narrative passes as 
abruptly as its hero, Van der Weyde 
Craighead, a successful young lawyer, 
from the social complications of a Bos- 
ton winter to the tranquillity of a 
worn-out Alabama plantation; the hero- 
ines are Truth Dexter, fresh, simple- 
hearted and exquisitely pretty, and 
Orchid Wiley, a typical “society wom- 
an,” as fascinating as she is unscrupu- 
lous; and the plot, which is both com- 
plicated and ingenious, turns upon 
Truth’s refusal or acceptance of the 
fortune willed her by her great uncle, 
who has chosen the Northern side in 
the Civil War and been disowned by 
his family in consequence. The book 
is readable, and contains clever bits of 
description and dialogue, but a note of 

the artistic 
Little, Brown 


exaggeration mars both 
and moral impression. 


& Co. 


Covering an extended and extremely 
varied career and written with what, 
at times, seems to be an amazing can- 
dor, Mr. William James Stillman’s 
“The Autobiography of a Journalist” 
holds the attention of the reader from 
the first page to the last. Whether Mr. 
Stillman writes of his early religious 
experiences, of his unhappy youth, of 
his out-door life, of his studies and ex- 
periments in art, of his youthful con- 
spiracies with Kossuth, of his literary 
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acquaintances in the United States and 
in Europe, of his life as a Consul: at 
Rome and in Crete, of his glimpses of 
war in Montenegro and Turkey, or of 
his observations of Italian and other 
European politics, he is always engag- 
ingly frank. This is not the story of a 
happy, nor, in the fullest sense, of a 
successful life, but it is a sincere rec- 
ord of inner and outward experiences 
which disarms criticism by its candor 
and is entertaining even in its preju- 
dices. Readers of The Atlantic Month- 
ly have had some foretaste of the Auto- 
biography, but the chapters published 
in the magazine represent only about 
one-half of the complete work. Hough- 
ton, Mifflln & Co. 


“Ten months a Captive Among Filip- 
inos,” by Albert Sonnichsen, is pre- 
cisely what the title suggests, a narra- 
tive of actual experiences in captivity 
in the Philippines. It was the author’s 
fortune, or misfortune, to fall into the 
hands of the Filipinos before the ac- 
tual beginning of hostilities, but when 
conditions were such that to stray into 
the Filipino lines was enough to fur- 
nish reason for detention. From his 
prison at Malolos, he heard the guns of 
the first battle between the Filipinos 
and Americans and narrowly escaped 
mob violence when the Filipino wound- 
ed were brought into the town. After- 
ward he had experience of different 
Filipino prisons and hospitals—a part of 
the time in company with Lieutenant 
Gilmore and his men. He tells his story 
in a straightforward manner, without 
literary embellishment, with entire 
good-nature and some humor. The vol- 
ume gives the reader inside glimpses 
of matters hitherto imperfectly under- 
stood, and strengthens his impression 
that, if there are bad Filipinos there 
are also good ones, and that the best 
specimens of the type are both brave 
men and considerate gentlemen. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 











